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PREFACE 


THE following pages contain the mature 
thoughts of a long life devoted to theo- 
logical research ; and complete a pro- 
gramme formed fifty years ago. 

Two years before that time I had read 
very carefully Pearson On the Creed, 
the three volumes of Watson’s Institutes, 
and other similar books. These gave me 
a familiarity with the theology then 
current in English evangelical circles. 
But when I came as a student to the 
college at Richmond, I found these books 
and this theology altogether ignored ; 
and was suddenly lifted into a new 
atmosphere and a new mental and spiri- 
tual outlook, which made impossible a 
continuance in the path I had hitherto 


trodden. 
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The chief factor in this great change 
was a careful grammatical study of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, under the guid- 
ance of my revered tutor Benjamin 
Hellier ; which occupied my first year at 
college. This prolonged concentration of 
attention to one short book of the New 
Testament gave me a new conception of 
theological method, which has been with 
me ever since. It brought me into 
the school of the greatest of the Apostles ; 
and taught me the invaluable lesson that 
the only safe sources of Christian theo- 
logy are the books of the New Testament ; 
and that, in order to understand them, 
we need the help of modern grammatical 
scholarship. 

The books put into my hands were 
Winer’s great work with the significant 
title A Grammar of New Testament 
Speech, as a secure foundation of New 
Testament Exegesis; and the commen- 
taries of Meyer and Ellicott. 

During the long vacation following, 
spent in Germany and Italy, I pondered 
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the results of this first year of college 
life. I was much impressed by the great 
gulf between the theology then current 
in England and the books to which I had 
been recently introduced; and by the 
poverty of the helps then available for 
readers of the English Bible. To supply 
this defect, and to apply modern scholar- 
ship, in those days almost exclusively 
German, as a means of illustrating the 
meaning of the Bible and thus gaining a 
more correct and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the Gospel of Christ, seemed to 
me to demand and to be worth the 
devotion of a lifetime. This I accepted 
as the work God had given me to do. 
During the next year, this purpose 
matured: and I began to form definite 
plans, seeking counsel from others. My 
chief adviser was another revered teacher, 
W. F. Moulton, who more than ten years 
earlier had given me my first lessons 
in Latin. I did not venture to tell him 
my whole scheme; but merely sought 
advice on details. This, he readily gave. 
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In deference to him, I recast my plans ; 
and laying aside for a time the subject- 
matter, devoted myself to a grammatical 
and lexical study of the language of the 
New Testament, in the light of the Greek 
literature most nearly akin to it. Dr. 
Moulton soon detected a definite aim in 
my studies, and earnestly encouraged 
me in the pursuit of it. 

In the ten years following, I found 
time, amid active pastoral work, to read 
carefully, with all the resources within 
my reach, the whole of the New Testa- 
ment and a great part of the Old. This 
alternation of New and Old, I found most 
helpful; each shedding light on the 
other. So was the intermingling of soli- 
tary biblical research with active pastoral 
work: far more helpful than academic 
life would have been. 

The books which helped me most, in 
addition to those mentioned above, were 
the commentaries and Bzblical Psycho- 
logy of Franz Delitsch, the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church, by 
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Neander, and the History of Christian 
Theology, by Ed. Reuss; books which 
in my opinion have never been sur- 
passed. 

In course of time, the results gained 
were embodied in four volumes of com- 
mentaries on all the Epistles of Paul 
except the short letters to the Thessa- 
lonians, to Timothy, and to Titus. Their 
distinctive feature is their theological 
aim; not however to defend some tra- 
ditional belief, but to reach, as far as 
possible, Paul’s conception of the Gospel, 
and to estimate its relation to the actual 
teaching of Christ. These were followed 
by two volumes of lectures to my students 
entitled Through Christ to God and The 
New Life in Christ; another volume on 
The Last Things ; and a new edition (the 
ninth) of my volume on Romans, re- 
written from beginning to end. Then 
followed, as the culmination of the whole, 
a Manual of Theology, embracing in one 
volume the whole field; in order to 
enable the student to view its details 
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as parts of a larger whole. Only thus, 
can details be understood. 

Last of all, I published three small 
volumes on The New Testament, its 
Authorship, Date, and Worth, The Old 
- Testament, its Contents, Truth, and 
Worth, and Holiness, Symbolic and Real. 

In this volume, I have taken my 
readers into my workshop, to see the 
processes by which the results recorded in 
the Manual have been reached; in the 
hope that it may help others in their 
efforts to win for themselves correct and 
comprehensive convictions touching Christ 
and God and our own relation to God. 
But I must remind them that Theology 
cannot, any more than Natural Science, 
be learnt from modern books, but only by 
close and prolonged contact with the 
evidence on which it rests. Theology 
differs from Natural Science, and re- 
sembles History, in that a chief part of the 
evidence consists of written documents, 
which must be sifted as to their author- 
ship, date, and worth, by strictly historical 
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methods. But the evidence also includes 
whatever we feel and know. For all the 
experiences of life mould, and tend to 

Warp, our conception of the unseen and 
eternal realities. Consequently, more 
than any other branch of knowledge, 
Theology demands prolonged solitary 
thought, with the reverence due to the 
infinite greatness of the sublime realities 
with which it deals and the infinite great- 
ness of the interests involved. 

This book is designed primarily for 
theological students: and one-fifth of it 
will be of use chiefly to those who can 
read the Greek Testament. But even 
from this part intelligent readers of the 
English Bible will learn something : and 
all the remainder will be understood by 
all thoughtful men and women. 

11, Dynevor Road, 


Richmond, Surrey, 
August, 1974, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE NECESSITY AND AIM OF THEOLOGY 


As a branch of knowledge, Theology is 
the Science of Religion. All educated 
men admit the value of Science; and 
all good men, the value of Religion. 
But the relation between them is not 
always at once evident. Moreover, to 
not a few, Theology is the least attractive 
branch of knowledge. This disfavour is 
due in great part to an impression that 
it is little more than a collection of un- 
proved abstract assertions, claiming to 
be accepted, not because of decisive 
evidence adduced, but in deference to 
the authority asserting them, and claim- 
ing to be accepted with unquestioning 
confidence ; sometimes under penalty of 
disfavour or punishment. 
a 
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Yet indisputably Theology deals with, 
and Religion rests upon, matters in- 
finitely the most important known to 
men: and Theology is an attempt to 
answer questions, asked frequently with 
painful earnestness, which can find no 
answer except in Theology. To these 
questions, myriads of the best men and 
women have found answers which have 
given them peace in the midst of storm 
and joy in deepest sorrow, which have 
been to them a safe guide amid the per- 
plexities of life, and which commend 
themselves to their highest intelligence 
and to all that is best in man, as absolute 
truth. In this chapter, I shall try to 
prove the necessity, and to state the 
noblest aim, of theological research ; 
and, in those following, to indicate its 
best method. 

Our first step must be a careful defini- 
tion of the terms used. For these, we 
must find, and maintain throughout, 
appropriate meanings suggested by their 
use in literature and in common speech. 
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A well-understood vocabulary is essential 
for accurate research. 

By SciencE I mean an orderly state- 
ment of some branch of knowledge, and 
of the facts on which it rests; and an 
effort to trace their mutual relations and 
to link together facts as cause and effect. 
PHILOSOPHY is an attempt to view these 
various branches, in their mutual rela- 
tions, in order to comprehend them, in 
some measure, as parts of a larger whole ; 
and thus to trace phenomena to their 
causes, nearer and more remote. It is an 
effort to interpret the totality of human 
experiences ; a search for the supreme 
Reality which underlies the multitudinous 
phenomena of life. 

RELIGION is a name for a unique 
group of phenomena, viz. thoughts and 
activities prompted, not by the needs and 
pleasures of the body, but by wide- 
spread convictions about personalities or 
a Person whom no mortal eye has seen, 
and about a higher life beyond the limits 
of the present visible order of things. 
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For these convictions, many have sacri- 
ficed all earthly good, and even life itself ; 
and in them have found abundant com- 
pensation for every sacrifice. It is a 
distinguishing element in man as com- 
pared with the lower animals. The bee 
builds cells and collects honey, and thus 
maintains and propagates its life and 
kind. But in all ages and in nearly ail 
races men have built altars and temples 
and offered sacrifices to unseen powers, sup- 
posed or real: and the costliness of these 
buildings and offerings reveals thestrength 
of the convictions which prompted them. 
THEOLOGY is an attempt to test the 
strength and worth of these convictions, 
and to learn all we can about the realities 
which underlie them. To attain reliable 
results, it must rest ultimately on matters 
which have come under our own observa- 
tion; and must accept only such con- 
clusions as are derived from these facts 
by legitimate reasoning. If these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, theology is a science. 
And if, as in my Manual of Theology I 
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have endeavoured to prove, it explains, 
and is the only explanation of, the main 
phenomena of human experience, it is 
the highest philosophy. 

Natural Science has in all ages been 
stimulated by man’s felt dependence on 
material things around him, especially 
on food and shelter. To obtain these 
and other necessaries, he needs to under- 
stand and use his material environment. 
Religious men have found, in their own 
inner and outer life, in the lives and fate 
of others, and in religious literature, clear 
indications of an environment far beyond 
and above, and yet nearer than, the 
material world; and infinitely more 
important. And by experience and ob- 
servation they have learnt that their 
highest well-being depends on their right 
relation to this greater Unseen. To attain 
this right relation, we need to know all 
we can about this greater environment. 
Such knowledge is the aim of Theology. 
This last is therefore necessary for our 
highest well-being. 
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Since both ourselves and our material 
and social environment are complex, 
consisting of elements mutually related, 
we need, in order to know them as they 
actually are, to view them as one related 
whole. This wider view presents itself 
as a system, 1.e. as various elements 
standing together in our thought. Only 
by grouping them into systems, can we 
understand details : for details are essen- 
tially parts of a larger whole. These 
systems are thus a necessity of thought. 
This mental necessity, and the manifest 
unity underlying the infinite variety 
around us, leave no room for doubt 
that underneath this diversity is essential 
objective unity. This unity is the su- 
preme Reality. To reach this ultimate 
unity and reality is the aim of Philosophy, 
and of Theology now seen to be the 
highest Philosophy. 

All this may be illustrated by any 
branch of Natural Science. In all ages 
men have contemplated the rising and 
setting of the sun, the strange phases of 
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the moon, the rising and setting of the 
stars, and the wandering planets; and 
have tried to explain their movements. 
Hence the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
Systems; and their further develop- 
ments by Kepler and Newton, resulting 
in our present assured knowledge of the 
Solar System, which abundant evidence 
compels all educated men to accept with 
complete confidence as objective reality. 
Thus, by successive stages, the apparent 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, and even 
the elliptical orbits of the planets, have 
been explained. 

Abundant evidence, much more various, 
and equally rational and decisive, reveals 
to us beyond the stars, and nearer to us 
_ than the mysterious force of gravitation, 
which controls the orbits of the planets 
and affects every particle of our bodies, 
a Father in heaven, on whose almighty 
arm thousands of men and women rest, 
amid the storms of life, in perfect peace ; 
and reveals also, beyond the grave and 
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in His presence, an endless life of infinite 
blessing. To collect and interpret this 
evidence, and thus to gain a nearer and 
clearer view of that Father in heaven, 
and a fuller comprehension of His pur- 
poses of mercy towards us, is the task 
and aim of Theology. 

This being so, every thoughtful and 
devout man, woman, and child is in some 
measure a theologian. For they all have 
thoughts about this greater Unseen, upon 
which or Whom their highest welfare 
depends: and these thoughts they place 
together in order thus to learn more fully 
their real significance. Thus arise sys- 
tems of Theology, as of every other branch 
of knowledge. These systems are the 
thoughts of failible men, and are there- 
fore liable to error, and open to correction. 
But in many points in theology, as in 
other departments of research, results 
have been attained which we are com- 
pelled to accept with full confidence as 
substantially correct reflections of objec- 
tive reality. 
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In their earlier stages, the method of 
research is the same in Theology as in 
Natural Science. We collect evidence, 
i.e. phenomena which have come under 
our own observation, and especially such 
as cannot be explained by the known 
forces of the material world. Just so, 
Chemistry deals with phenomena which 
cannot be explained by Physics; and 
Biology with others beyond the scope of 
Physics and Chemistry. Among such 
phenomena, we note the origin of life 
in what was once a lifeless world, which 
cannot be explained by the known forces 
operating in inorganic matter. In this 
case conspicuously, Natural Science has 
recognised its own limits; and has thus 
pointed silently to a power greater than 
those observed operating in Nature. 

A good example of such recognition 
by a great naturalist, is found on p. 476 
of A. Russel Wallace’sDarwinism. ‘‘These 
three distinct stages of progress from the 
inorganic world of matter and motion up 
to man, point clearly to an unseen uni- 
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verse—to a world of spirit, to which the 
world of matter is altogether subordinate. 
To this spiritual world we may refer the 
marvellously complex forces which we 
know as gravitation, cohesion, chemical 
force, radiant force, and electricity, with- 
out which the material universe could 
not exist for a moment in its present 
form, and perhaps not at all. ... And 
still more surely can we refer to it those 
progressive manifestations of Life in the 
vegetable, the animal, and in man.”’ 
In these words Natural Science leads up 
to Theology. 

In this quotation, the various forces 
operating in the material universe are 
traced to a common source. Touching 
this supreme and ultimate Source of 
activity, we seek further information ; 
in order that, by placing ourselves in 
right relation to Him, we may adapt 
ourselves to our ultimate environment, 
and attain our highest well-being. To 
suggest the best way of doing this, is the 
aim of this volume. 


CHAPTER II 


THE UNIVERSE, MAN, AND GOD 


In our search for the Supreme Reality 
we turn to the objects nearest to us and 
best known, seeking in them for light on 
matters further off, and leading up to 
the unseen Source, Foundation, and Des- 
tiny, of human life. 

The first object which arrests our 
attention is our own immediate environ- 
ment, viz. the visible universe, consisting 
of an infinite variety of numberless 
objects, beautiful and repulsive, helpful 
and hurtful. Further contemplation re- 
veals a marvellous adaptation of means 
to useful ends: and still further observa- 
tion reveals, underlying this variety, har- 
monious or conflicting, a profound unity. 

We soon distinguish three all-inclusive 
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groups, the Lifeless, the Living, and the 
Rational. In each of these we notice 
constant movement, change, and general 
progress : and in many cases the changes 
can be traced to the operation of recog- 
nised forces. Moreover, modern Science 
has taught us that these three groups 
appeared successively ; that the Lifeless 
was earlier than the Living, and that 
animal life was earlier than the far 
higher life of man. All this visible com- 
plexity of objects around us, and the 
unseen and mysterious forces operating 
within them, including ourselves, we 
speak of as NATURE. 

The transitions from the lifeless to the 
living and from animals to man mark 
new epochs which have changed and 
raised permanently the whole aspect of 
Nature. But, whereas the changes and 
progress within the groups may be traced 
more or less clearly to the operation of 
constant forces, modern Science has done 
nothing to explain the transition from 
the lifeless to the living ; and very little 
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to explain the transition from animals to 
the intelligent and moral life of men. 
Other changes in the long line of pro- 
gress, e.g. that from a probable primitive 
homogeneity to the various chemical 
elements, also elude explanation: see 
quotation above from Russel Wallace. 
Yet all these transitions must have had 
adequate causes, working in marvellous 
harmony towards a common end. All 
this reveals an ultimate First Cause 
infinitely greater than the forces observed 
operating in the ordinary course of Na- 
ture. For this greater Power, we now 
seek, 

Other phenomena arrest our attention. 
Among objects which no human hand 
has made, we distinguish with great 
interest the works of man. And we 
notice that of these all the best are 
products, not only of toil, but of careful 
thought; i.e. that they existed as a 
conception in the mind of man before they 
became objective actualities. Moreover 
we count the worker far greater than his 
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best work ; and the intelligent infinitely 
superior to the unintelligent. At once 
we ask, Is the Universe, which dwarfs 
into nothing the greatest and best works 
of man, an exception to this universal 
generalisation ; or does it reveal a Creator 
as much above the Universe as man is 
greater than his best works? If there 
be no intelligent Creator, then is our 
study of Nature, so helpful to the develop- 
ment of whatever in us is best, only a 
contemplation of something infinitely in- — 
ferior to ourselves. This is inconceivable 
and impossible. Man’s own intelligence, 
and his ability to realise in some measure, 
in outward form, his own conceptions 
and purposes, reflects and thus reveals a 
supreme Intelligence, the ultimate Source 
of whatever is good. 

This result is strongly confirmed by 
other phenomena of an altogether different 
kind. The literature of the world, ancient 
and modern, and the words and thoughts 
of ourselves and others, reveal the unique 
and supreme distinction of moral Right 
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and Wrong; and reveal also, in all 
broad outlines, in spite of differences in 
detail, the same moral Code in all ages 
and races. And in all ages, this dis- 
tinction, so deeply inwoven into all 
human thought and binding every one 
with absolute authority, has been traced 
to the intelligent Creator of the universe 
and of man. In Rom. ii. 14, 15, it is 
well described as ‘“‘the law written in 
the heart’’ even of the Gentiles, who 
have no other universal law. The ma- 
_jesty of the inborn Moral Sense of man 
compels us to recognise it as the Voice 
of the Author of our being; that He is 
on the side of right and against all sin ; 
and that to sin against our neighbour is to 
rebel against Him. 

In all ages, and in nearly all races, 
a further inference has been securely 
reached. It has been observed that 
usually sin brings sorrow, and disorder, 
and frequently ruin; and that right doing 
brings prosperity. And, where these re- 
sults follow, they evoke a sort of moral 
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satisfaction ; the right moral order seems 
to be maintained. Where they do not 
follow, there seems to be moral confusion. 
On the other hand, these appropriate 
sequences are not universal: sometimes 
a man suffers, and in some cases men 
have lost life itself, because they were 
good and others were bad. In all ages, 
this imperfection of retribution has puzzled 
human thought: and in all ages the same 
explanation has been given, viz. that 
beyond death exact retribution awaits 
every one good and bad, for all actions 
done in the present life. 

Notice here three closely related doc- 
trines of NATURAL THEOLOGY, viz. (1) 
an intelligent Creator of the universe and 
of man, (2) who is also the righteous 
Ruler and Judge of all men; and (3) 
exact Retribution for all men beyond 
death. The wide prevalence of these 
beliefs in all ages and in nearly all races, 
attested by all religious literature, ancient 
and modern, points to a source common 
to all men. Indisputably, in the material 
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world around, contemplated in the light 
of their own ability to realise in some 
measure their own thoughts and pur- 
poses, men have seen footprints of an 
intelligent Creator: in the inborn moral 
sense, a law written in the hearts of all 
men, they have heard His voice: and 
in the moral sequences of human life 
around them, they have found decisive 
intimations of a judgment beyond the 
grave. 

All this suggests lines for further 
research, That in Nature we have found 
footprints of an intelligent Creator, raises 
Natural Science to a department of 
sacred scholarship ; and makes the uni- 
verse around, and the animal and human 
life within it, a revelation of God. This 
theological significance of Nature finds 
expression in Gen. i., Job xxxviii., xxxix., 
Pss. viii., xix., etc. That in our own 
thoughts about ourselves and others, we 
have heard the voice of God imposing 
upon us a law of right and wrong, gives 
to Mental and Moral Science the same 
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dignity ; and reveals the infinite value 
of the religious literature of the world, 
and especially of ancient literature, in 
which we read the thoughts of men long 
centuries ago in circumstances differing 
widely from our own. To all these 
sources the theological student must turn 
for further information. In so doing, 
he will follow an example set in the 
earliest and most valuable MaANnuAL oF 
THEOLOGY, where, in the introduction to 
an orderly statement of the Gospel, we 
have each of the three doctrines noted 
above: Rom. i. 20-25; il. 14, 15; 
ii, 5-10, 16. 


CHAPTER III 


MANY RELIGIONS: ONE SUPREME TEACHER 


THE above results receive remarkable 
confirmation from the various RELIGIONS 
in which men’s thoughts about God and 
the Future find various outward expres- 
sion to-day; as they find permanent 
embodiment in religious literature ancient 
and modern. 

Among many differences in outward 
form, these apparently conflicting re- 
ligions have essential elements in common. 
They all assert or imply, more or less 
vaguely or definitely, the existence of 
unseen persons, or a Person, or influences, 
controlling human life. And nearly all 
religions, ancient and modern, assert 
that beyond death retribution for all 
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actions done in the present life awaits all 
men. This proves that these doctrines 
of Natural Theology, noted above, are a 
theological heritage of our race. 
Among all religions, one stands far 
above all others in its clear knowledge 
of one personal God, the intelligent Creator 
of the Universe, the righteous Ruler and 
Judge of all men, and the loving Friend 
and Helper of all who seek and obey 
Him. This unique superiority appeared 
long before Christ. It is very conspicuous 
throughout the many and various books 
of the Old Testament, where we find an 
intolerance of idolatry, and a personal 
intercourse with, and a trust and joy in, 
One who calls Himself the God of Abra- 
ham and the covenant God of Israel. 
This remarkable anticipation, long ages 
ago, of the religion of all the foremost 
modern nations at once arrests attention 
and demands explanation. The Hebrew 
Scriptures, as compared with all other 
religious literature, are decisive proof 
that God, whose footsteps we saw in 
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the material world, and whose voice 
we hear in the inborn Moral Sense 
of all men, revealed Himself to Israel 
as He did not to any other ancient 
nation. 

Very different is the history of the 
third doctrine of Natural Theology, viz. 
Retribution beyond death. This impor- 
tant doctrine is a marked feature of the 
religion of ancient Egypt, and, in the 
peculiar form of Transmigration, of the 
religion of India and of its daughter 
Buddhism. It is also conspicuous in the 
teaching of Plato and some other Greeks, 
in other ancient religions, and in all 
modern religion. Strange to say, it has 
scarcely any place in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, except in the Bk. of Daniel, written 
probably after the Jews had come under 
Greek rule and the powerful influence of 
Greek thought. This remarkable omis- 
sion, taken in connection with Israel’s 
immense superiority in a clearer know- 
ledge of God, has never, so far as I know, 
been satisfactorily explained. 
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Another remarkable phenomenon de- 
mands explanation. All the foremost 
nations hold one and the same religion, 
differing widely from all others, and 
destructive of all others; which arose 
suddenly nearly nineteen centuries ago 
in Israel, and some three centuries later 
became the recognised religion of the 
greatest empire in the world, and is 
now conterminous with modern pro- 
gressive civilisation. All other nations 
are either stagnant or decaying, or are 
being raised by help from the Christian 
nations. 

The various and conflicting forms of 
this religion do but thinly veil its essential 
unity. All Christians look up to one 
supreme Intelligence, the uncreated Source 
of all good, the righteous Judge and 
loving Father of all men. And nearly 
all Christians bow to Jesus of Nazareth 
as the only-begotten Son of God, uncreated 
and infinite, whom the Father sent in 
human form to be the Saviour of all 
who receive Him as their Lord, to whom 
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God also gives His Holy Spirit, to be 
in them the inward divine Source of a 
new life of devotion to God. 

The history of Christendom has been 
marked throughout by human unfaithful- 
ness and sin. But, in spite of all this, 
while all other nations have stood still 
or have sunk into decay, the Christian 
nations have gone forward, have again 
and again risen from deep corruption, 
and in them lies to-day the only hope 
of the future. This conspicuous contrast 
between the Christian and non-Christian 
nations reveals in Jesus Christ a religious 
impulse which has turned back the whole 
course of human thought and life, from 
the ruin into which in His day all nations 
were helplessly sinking, into a new path 
of sustained progress. We therefore turn, 
in our search for the great Reality which 
underlies human life and thought, to 
this marvellous Man whose name stands 
alone above that of all other teachers. 
We ask at once, who and what was He, 
and what is the secret of His immense 
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influence on the inward and outward life 
of men ?P | 

This prominence of one religion, and 
of one religious Teacher, opens to us 
another source of Theology, viz. the 
history of our race and especially of the 
various religions which have influenced 
the thoughts and life of men. And it 
gives a new turn to theological research, 
which now becomes mainly an effort to 
learn the actual facts of Christ and to 
reproduce His teaching. To this, we 
now turn. At the same time it gives 
additional interest to other ancient re- 
ligions. For only by comparison and 
contrast with them can we appreciate 
the immense superiority of the teaching 
of Christ. Thus all religious literature 
ancient and modern and all history 
contribute to the great matter before us. 
Among this religious literature, the Old 
Testament holds a place of unique pre- 
eminence as a permanent embodiment 
of the religious atmosphere in which 
Christ and His earliest followers were 
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born and lived; and as a witness to a 
special historical revelation given to Israel 
and not given to other nations, preparatory 
to the supreme revelation afterwards 
given to the world in Christ. These 
books are in Rom, i. 2, 2 Tim. ili, 15, 
justly called Hoty WritINGs. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCUMENTS 


SincE Christ is separated from us by long 
centuries, our only sources of information 
about the details of His life and teaching 
are written documents. Fortunately these 
are abundant and reliable. And all the 
earliest and best are easily accessible, in 
the New Testament. These are therefore 
the primary text books of Theology. The 
only safe method is a careful and con- 
secutive and repeated study of them from 
beginning to end. Great and indispens- 
able light is shed upon them by the Old 
Testament which contains all the earliest 
Jewish literature. This must be supple- 
mented by the Apocrypha and other later 
Jewish writings, which contain important 
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Gentile sources, and leading up to the 
supreme revelation announced by Christ. 

We have four memoirs of Christ, and a 
remarkable narrative of the founding of 
the earliest Churches; thirteen letters 
bearing the name of the greatest of the 
Apostles ; certain other letters, one of 
them closely related to the Fourth Gospel ; 
and a great prophetical work. Our first 
task is to test the genuineness of such 
documents as bear an author’s name; 
and in others to discuss any available 
indications of authorship. In this re- 
search it is best to begin with the books 
for which the evidence is most abundant 
and decisive. 

Of these last, 1 Corinthians is the best 
attested. Not only is it, like the other 
letters bearing Paul’s name, accepted as 
his with perfect confidence by all early 
Christian writers from about A.D. 160 
onwards, but it is quoted as written by 
Paul in the Epistle of Clement of Rome, 
the earliest Christian document after the 
New Testament, written probably about 
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A.D. 95. And this external evidence is 
strongly confirmed by the writer’s close 
relation to his readers as (ch. iv. 15) their 
father in God, taken in connection with 
his severe rebuke of them. For no one, 
trying to palm off a letter of his own as 
written by Paul, would thus provoke 
criticism. Nor would such a letter have 
been accepted as his if it had been possible 
to dispute its authorship. Other similar 
evidence leaves no room for doubt that 
the letters to the Romans and Galatians, 
and 2 Corinthians, were also written by 
Paul. This is confirmed by many points 
of agreement between these letters and 
the narrative of the Bk. of Acts. All 
four letters are accepted as Paul’s by 
nearly all modern scholars, even by 
some who reject his teaching as a per- 
version of that of Christ. 

These well-attested letters are a standard 
with which we can compare others which 
bear the same author’s name. A com- 
parison with the Bk. of Acts arranges 
them in four groups. Those to Thes- 
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salonica were evidently the earliest: 
then follow the four mentioned above: 
after these, four letters written in prison, 
viz. Philippians, and the closely related 
letters to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philemon. Those to Timothy and Titus 
are a group apart, written apparently 
after the others. In these letters, read 
in connection with the story of his life 
and his reported speeches in the Bk. of 
Acts, we hear the voice and watch the 
activity of the greatest of the early 
followers of Christ. These letters, in 
view of the decisive proof of their genuine- 
ness, are the earliest and most reliable 
witnesses about the teaching of Christ. 
Careful study will find in them, even as 
compared with the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, a definite type of the earliest 
Christian teaching. 

Another very definite type of teaching 
is found in the Synoptic Gospels. The 
mutual similarity both of the narratives 
and discourses, and even of their order 
and phraseology, proves that they were 
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copied one from another or all from a 
common source. Yet each bears a stamp 
of its own. Moreover the common ele- 
ment does not begin till the appearance 
of John the Baptist in Mt. iii. 1, Lk. iii. 1 ; 
and does not continue beyond the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection. To explain 
their similarities and differences and to 
find out their actual origin as we now 
possess them, is the Synoptic PROBLEM. 
No plausible solution, helpful to theology, 
has yet been proposed. But a unanimous 
ancient tradition connects the three Gos- 
pels with the Apostle Matthew and with 
Mark and Luke, younger friends of 
Apostles. 

To the first three Gospels, the Fourth 
presents a marked contrast. The narra- 
tives are no longer parallel: the theo- 
logical tone is different. The incidents 
are few and mostly new: and nearly 
all are followed by a careful exposition 
of their significance. The characteristic 
note of the First Gospel is “‘If thou 
desirest to enter into life, keep the com- 
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mandments:’’ Mt. xix. 17. The key- 
note of the Fourth is, Eternal Life for all 
who believe in the Son of God, e.g. 
Jno. iii. 16, 36, xx. 31, etc.; and it 
reappears in I Jno. v. I, 5, 10, 13. In 
I Jno. iv. 8, 16, we find a development 
of our knowledge of God surpassing all 
else in the New Testament: ‘‘ God is 
Love.”’ 

The distinctive doctrine of eternal life 
for all who believe in Christ finds a 
remarkable counterpart in the doctrines 
of justification and salvation and a new 
life in Christ through faith, so prominent 
in the letters and recorded addresses of 
Paes) Cp. FLOM.) 14. 16, 17, lil.) 20,22, 
Gal. ii. 16, 20, Acts xiii. 39. So does the 
phrase “abide in Me and I in you” 
compared with Paul’s frequent use of 
the phrases ‘‘ in Christ’’ and “ Christ in 
you.’’ These remarkable similarities sug- 
gest irresistibly a common origin. And 
the immense practical value of the teach- 
ing therein embodied, attested by myriads 
of devout men and women, leaves no 
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room for doubt that it is a correct repro- 
duction of the teaching of Christ. It 
thus confirms the early and unanimous 
tradition that the Fourth Gospel and 
First Epistle are due to John the son of 
Zebedee and that he is ‘‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’”’ whose name is 
mysteriously veiled as ‘‘the other dis- 
ciple’? in Jno. Xili, 23, xviii, 15, 16, 
xix. 26, xx. 2—4, 8, xxi. 7, 20-24. 

A fourth type of teaching is found in 
the Bk. of Revelation. It has points in 
common with the Fourth Gospel: e.g. 
“the Word of God’ in Rev. xix. 13 
compared with Jno. i. 1, 14; the word 
rendered true in Rev. iii. 7, 14 and 
I Jno. v. 20, etc. But the characteristic 
features mentioned above are conspicu- 
ously absent. As laying emphasis on the 
absolute necessity of good works, for 
salvation, the Ep. of James is akin to the 
First Gospel. In its contrast of the Old 
and New Covenants, and in the emphasis 
on faith, the Ep. to the Hebrews is related 
to the teaching of Paul: cp. chs. vii. 22, 
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viii., ix., etc. with 1 Cor. xi. 25, 2 Cor. iii. 
6, 14, Gal. iv. 24. The beautiful and 
helpful First Ep. of Peter has elements 
in common with all the above types. 
The Second Epistle differs widely from 
the first ; and has little external evidence 
in its favour. 2 Pet. ii. is closely related 
to the Ep. of Jude. 

Reviewing the whole, we find in the 
New Testament four letters indisputably, 
and others almost certainly, from the 
Apostle Paul. This certainty and proba- 
bility of authorship give to these letters 
the first place among the written witnesses 
of the message of Christ to men. This 
testimony receives remarkable confirma- 
tion from a memoir of Christ bearing 
many marks of historical truth and due 
probably to an intimate disciple of His ; 
confirmed by a letter certainly from the 
same pen, containing a series of com- 
ments on, and a further development of, 
the teaching of the Fourth Gospel. Further 
confirmation of the same is found in 
three other Gospels, in which amid many 
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differences we find the same picture of 
Christ and an account of His teaching 
much more rudimentary than, but in 
close essential harmony with, that of 
Paul and John. The same may be said 
of the Bk. of Revelation. 

Here then we have the correct method 
of further theological research. We must 
take each of these groups of documents, 
and by careful consecutive study endea- 
vour to reproduce the writer’s conception 
of Christ and the Gospel; noting in the 
letters of Paul and elsewhere any pro- 
gressive development of thought. Then, 
by a comparison of the different types of 
Christian thought thus reproduced, we 
must endeavour, as God shall guide us, 
to reach the infinite and glorious reality 
underlying them. 

Our next step is to test the correctness 
of our copies of the New Testament. A 
comparison of the Authorised and Revised 
Versions reveals at once a substantial 
agreement. In both versions we have 
the same picture of Christ and practically 
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the same account of His teaching. On 
the other hand, various marginal notes 
in the R.V. tell us that ‘‘ Many ancient 
authorities’? or ‘‘ Some ancient authori- 
ties’’ give a different text. The former 
phrase indicates serious doubt ; the latter, 
a decided probability in favour of the 
Revisers’ text. By these marginal notes 
the Revisers indicate the narrow limits 
open to doubt. All else may be accepted 
with reasonable certainty as actually 
written by the Sacred Authors. 

These marginal notes may be verified 
by comparison with the Critical Editions 
of the Greek Testament; each giving a 
revised text, and the various readings of 
the best manuscripts and ancient versions 
and quotations from early writings, on 
which it is based. The best Critical 
Editions are those of Lachmann, pub- 
lished in 1842-50; Tischendorf, 8th ed. 
1864-72 ; Tregelles, 1857-72 ; and West- 
cott and Hort, 1881. These editions, by 
various scholars, working on somewhat 
different lines, are in close agreement. 
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This may be seen in Scrivener’s Editio 
Major of the Greek Testament and in 
Weymouth’s Resultant Greek Testament ; 
which give, in convenient foot-notes, all 
the various readings of the above Critical 
Texts. A comparison of the best ancient 
copies, e.g. the Vatican, Sinai, and Alex- 
andrian MSS., of which we have careful 
reprints, and indeed photographs page 
for page, which are accessible in the 
British Museum, reveals their close agree- 
ment. A good idea of the amount of 
their variations may easily be learnt by 
reading a few chapters of these ancient 
copies. 

The text of the Old Testament, coming 
as it does from an earlier time and from 
a small and politically unimportant na- 
tion, is much less certain than is that of 
the New. Our chief helps in testing the 
current Hebrew text are ancient versions 
of it, especially the Septuagint translation, 
or version of the Seventy, often marked 
as the Lxx. A few variations in this 
and other versions are given in the Re- 
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visers’ margin. The general agreement 
of these early versions and the many 
quotations in the New Testament are 
complete proof that in the Revised Ver- 
sion we have the Jewish Scriptures in a 
form substantially the same as that used 
by Christ and the writers of the New 
Testament. 

The authorship and date of the books 
of the Bible must be dealt with as we 
should investigate the origin and worth of 
any other ancient documents. These 
questions I have discussed, so far as they 
are needful for theological research, in 
two small volumes entitled The New 
Testament, its Authorship, Date, and 
Worth, and The Old Testament, its 
Contenis, Truth, and Worth. 


CHAPTER V 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF DOCUMENTS 


Our next step is to concentrate attention 
for a time on some one book of the New 
Testament ; making it a window through 
which to look into the writer’s mind and 
heart. It is well to begin by carefully 
reading through the whole book, in the 
English Revised Version, so as to gain 
a bird’s eye view of its scope and purpose. 
In some cases, e.g. Lk. i. 1-4, Jno. xx. 31, 
these are plainly stated: in others, they 
must be inferred from the subject matter. 
We shall also notice at once, throughout 
the Bible, two closely interwoven ele- 
ments, (1) biographical and _ historical 
matters of fact, and (2) moral and religious 
teaching. Each of these must have ap- 
propriate treatment. 

As examples, we will take two widely 
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different documents, the First GosPEL and 
the Ep. to the Romans. 

An early and unanimous tradition, 
reaching back to the second century, 
traces this Gospel to the Apostle Matthew, 
mentioned in chs. ix. 9, x. 3, Mk. 1i1. 18, 
Lk. vi. 15, Acts i. 13. But about him 
we have no such information as would 
enable us to test this tradition. We 
notice however that in Mt. xvi. 28 we 
have a plain statement, confirmed in 
chs, x. 23, xxiv. 34, that Christ will come 
in glory to give to each one according 
to his action, during the lifetime of men 
then living. This indicates clearly an 
early date. For it is inconceivable that, 
after all that generation had passed 
away, any one writing an account of the 
teaching of Christ would attribute to 
Him a prophecy already discredited by 
its non-fulfilment. Moreover we have 
abundant proof that, in the latter part 
of the second century, all four Gospels 
were accepted with full confidence as 
written by the men whose names they 
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now bear, and as correct and in some 
sense official accounts of the life and 
teaching of Christ. 

Evidently the First Gospel contains 
many elements common to Mark and 
Luke; a smaller number found only in 
Matthew and Luke; and a still smaller 
number of important matters peculiar to 
Matthew. These last give to the First 
Gospel a distinctive tone and colour ; 
but they shed little or no light on its 
authorship. A comparison of the Four 
Gospels, each with the others, and with 
the rest of the New Testament, taken in 
connection with various marks of early 
date, affords abundant proof that in the 
First Gospel we have a substantially 
correct account, from one point of view, 
of the actual teaching of Christ. To 
give this, in the framework of a narrative 
of the chief events of His life, is evidently 
the writer’s aim. 

Very conspicuous is the great inaugural 
Sermon on the Mount. It opens with 
blessings for the good, traces the worth 
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of actions to the motives from which 
they spring, speaks of a Father in heaven 
who cares for His children’s needs, and 
leads up to a day of retribution for those 
who obey and those who disobey the 
Speaker’s words. The call of four fisher- 
men in ch. iv. 18-22, the appointment 
of twelve Apostles in ch. x. 2-5, and the 
special honour paid in ch. xvi. 17-19 to 
Peter, are also conspicuous. This last 
is at once followed by a turning-point in 
teaching, viz. the first announcement 
(v. 21) of Christ’s approaching death and 
resurrection, a note which dominates the 
rest of the Gospel. Another conspicuous 
feature is the prominence given to a 
judgment beyond the grave. 

As we carefully read and read again 
and ponder the words of this Gospel, we 
come more and more under the spell of 
the majesty and grace of a Teacher with 
whom no other can be for a moment 
compared. We notice the absence of 
any confession of sin, or weakness, or 
defect; and the quiet yet irresistible 
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assumption of supreme authority. By 
His own authority (ch. v. 17, 20, 22, etc.) 
He legislates for the Kingdom of the 
Heavens which He announces to be near. 
In a nation far above all others in its 
knowledge of God, He declares (ch. xi. 27) 
that no one knows God except Himself 
and His pupils. He claims to be the 
future Judge of all men: chs. vii. 22, 23, 
xiii, 41, Xvi. 27, xxv. 31-46. He is ina 
unique sense the Son of God: chs, ii. 15, 
ili. 17, iv. 3, 6, viii. 29, xiv. 33, xvi. 16, 
Xvii, 5, XXVi. 63, xxvil. 40, 43, 54. The 
significance of this title is made clear 
by a parable in ch. xxi. 37, where He 
compares Himself to the master’s son, 
and all who came from God before Him 
as only servants. In harmony with this 
conspicuous distinction, in His last re- 
corded words (ch. xxviii. 19, 20) He places 
His own name between those of. the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, and promises, 
while about to leave His disciples, to be 
with them all the days till the completion 
of the age, 
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All this proves decisively that the 
writer of this wonderful memoir bowed 
in lowly homage before Mary’s Son as 
infinitely greater and nearer and dearer 
to God than the greatest of men or 
angels. We ask at once, What had Jesus 
done to evoke, in the mind and heart 
of this intelligent writer, this profound 
homage ; and what will He do for me? 

He promises “ eternal life,” but only 
to those who ‘“‘ keep the commandments,”’ 
and especially the all-inclusive com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,’”’ and the still greater one, 
‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart: ’’ Mt. xix. 16, 19, xxii. 37. 
He says, ‘‘ Come to Me all ye weary and 
burdened ones, and I will give you rest: ”’ 
ch, xi. 28. He works a wonderful cure 
to prove that ‘‘the Son of Man has 
authority on earth to pardon sins:’”’ ch. 
ix. 6. And on the eve of His death, He 
declares (Mt. xxvi. 28) that His ‘ blood 
is being poured out for many, for pardon 
of sins;’’ and ordains a simple rite to 
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commemorate this truth. Yet this won- 
derful teaching does but create a longing 
for further information. For this, we 
must turn to other documents. 

The above example illustrates a good 
method for the earliest steps in construc- 
tive theology. It may well be applied, as 
occasion permits, to the other books of 
the New and Old Testaments, and to the 
sacred books of other religions. This 
extension will bring out other points 
which must now be noticed. 

As a conspicuous example of a widely 
different type of document, illustrating 
other principles of interpretation, we turn 
now to the Ep. to the Romans. Here 
abundant and indisputable evidence, in 
this and other letters, in the very early 
and credible narrative of the Bk. of Acts, 
and in other early Christian literature, 
leaves no room for doubt that we hear 
the voice and read the thoughts of Paul, 
the founder of the Churches of Europe, 
and the best known and greatest of the 
early followers of Christ. 
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The writer begins by giving his name, 
and at once pays honour to Christ as 
his Master, calling Him twice the Son of 
God and coupling His name with that 
of God in a greeting to his readers. In 
all this, i.e. vv. 1-7, he speaks of himself 
and them in the third person. But in 
v. 8 he changes to the first person singular 
and the second person plural: ‘“‘ / thank 
my God... your faith.” This personal 
reference to himself and his readers 
continues till v. 16, where the third 
person is resumed and maintained, with 
occasional rhetorical exceptions, e.g. chs. 
ii. I, vii. 9, until ch. xv. 14, where the 
writer returns to personal matters. The 
main body of the epistle, i.e. chs. i. 16— 
xv. I3, is an orderly exposition, defence, 
and partial application, of the Gospel, 
or good news, which Paul was eager to 
proclaim (ch. i. 15) at Rome. In other 
words, in the framework of a letter to 
men whom he has never seen, living in 
the Metropolis of the world, the great 
Apostle gives us the earliest and infinitely 
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the most valuable Manual of Christian 
Theology. 

This epistolary framework of this im- 
portant document fixes its date and 
suggests a place of writing. Since Paul 
had never been (ch. i. 13) at Rome, and 
was evidently master of his own move- 
ments (ch. xv. 22-29), this letter cannot 
be later than his arrest at Jerusalem, 
narrated in Acts xxii. 24. The mention 
in Rom. xv. 25, 26 of the completion of 
the collection for the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem places it later than 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
2 Cor. ix. 1. And that in Acts xx. 2, 3 
Paul is said to have spent three months 
in Greece, and then (v. 6) soon after 
Easter to have sailed across to Asia on 
his way to Jerusalem, suggests irre- 
sistibly that during these winter months 
in Greece, after completing the collection 
at Corinth, this letter was written. The 
remarkable agreement of incidental refer- 
ences in the Bk. of Acts, e.g. ch. xxiv. 17, 
and in these three letters, affords irre- 
sistible proof of the historical truth of 
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the narrative and of the genuineness 
of the letters. But it can be appre- 
ciated only by careful personal ex- 
amination. 

Having marked off this epistolary frame- 
work, our next task is to learn from the 
body of the epistle, viz. chs. i. 16—xv. 13, 
Paul’s conception of the good news about 
Christ which he was eager to announce 
at Rome. It is best to begin by reading 
carefully through these chapters, noting 
the entrance of new words embodying 
new ideas, especially such as frequently 
recur; also transitions from one set of 
words and thoughts to a different set ; 
and sometimes a return to previous 
words and thoughts. 

For example, in ch. i. 16, 17, the cog- 
nate words believe and faith, righteousness 
and righteous are prominent. In v. 18, 
they suddenly vanish, giving place to un- 
righteousness and punishment; until in 
ch. iii, 21, 22 they return as suddenly as 
they disappeared, and we have a repetition, 
and in chs. iii, 24-v. 21 a remarkable 
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development, of righteousness through 
faith. In ch. vi. 1 we are conscious of 
another change, from justification through 
Christ to a new life 7n Christ and, from 
ch. viii. 2 onwards, in the Spirit of God ; 
leading up to a triumphant climax in 
vv. 38, 39. Then follows, in ch. ix. 1-3, 
a sudden fall into deep sorrow, caused by 
the present condition of Israel. This 
occupies chs. ix.—xi., a definite section of 
the epistle, marked by many quotations 
from the Old Testament, leading up in 
xi. 33-36 to another outburst of praise. 
In chs. ix. 30—x. 13 we find a recurrence 
in thought and phrase to the fundamental 
teaching of righteousness and salvation 
through faith : cp. ch. x. 3 with chs. 1. 17, 
iii, 21, 22. After thus expounding the 
Gospel he preached and placing it in its 
due relation to the earlier covenant with 
Israel, Paul begins (in ch. xii. 1) a practical 
application of it, at first (ch. xii.) general, 
then with reference to special topics, 
and again in ch. xv. 1-13 to broad prin- 
ciples of conduct. | 
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This review marks off the main divi- 
sions of the epistle. We have— 

Ch. i. 16. The main thesis, Salvation 
by Faith. 

Ch. i. 17. Including Righteousness by 
Faith. 

Chs. i. 18-iii. 20. All are unrighteous 
and condemned. 

Chs. iii. 21-v. Righteousness by Faith, 
through the death of the Son of God. 

Chs. vi.—viii. A New Life in Christ and 
in the Spirit of God. 

Chs. ix.-xi. Harmony of the Old and 
New. 

Chs. xiixv. 13. Practical lessons. 

Along with these main divisions, we 
note minor ones. Ch. i. 18-32 deals 
evidently with Gentile idolatry. Ch. ii. 
I-16 asserts universal guilt and judgment 
for all, Jews and Gentiles. Ch. ii, 17-29 
brings this home specially to the Jews. 
Yet (ch. iii, 1-8) the Jews have real 
advantages ; but (vv. 10-20) are con- 
demned by their own law. In ch. iii. 
24-26, the death of Christ is introduced 
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as the necessary means of this righteous- 
ness through faith: and in ch. v. I-II 
the costliness of this means is made a 
ground of exultant hope. Ch. vii. intro- 
duces in the midst of an exposition of 
the new life in Christ, its relation to the 
Law: atopic ever present to the thought 
of Paul. In ch. v. 5, we have a momen- 
tary mention of the Holy Spirit, a pre- 
cursor of the development in ch. viii. 2-27. 
The practical application begins with an 
exhortation, taking up the word present 
in ch. vi. 13, 16, 19, and clothed in the 
language of the ancient ritual: ‘“a 
living sacrifice, holy, to God acceptable, 
your rational worship.’’ This sacrificial 
language is further developed in ch. xv. 16. 
Then follows, in ch. xii. 4, 5, an all- 
important metaphor peculiar to Paul, 
representing the Church as the Body of 
Christ : cp. 1 Cor. xii, 12-27, Eph. 1. 23, 
iv. 12, 16, 25. In Rom. xii. 9-21 we have 
a series of epigrammatical maxims, in 
the style of the Bk. of Proverbs, and in 
part quoted from it: cp. Pr. ili. 7, xx. 22, 
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XXV. 2I, 22. Other practical counsels 
follow in chs. xiii-xv. 13. In ch. xvi. 
25-27, a sublime doxology suitably con- 
cludes this great epistle. 

Some books of the Bible lend them- 
selves to, and require, analysis much more 
than do others. Very closely articulated 
is the Ep. to the Hebrews. It is through- 
out a comparison of the Old Covenant 
with the New: chs. vii. 22, viii. 6—I0, 
ix. 4, 15-20, x. 16, 29, xii. 24, xlil. 20. 
In the former there were three links of 
mediation between God and Israel, viz. 
(1) the Angels, the heavenly mediators, 
(2) Moses the human Lawgiver, (3) the 
sacrificial priesthood, ever before the eyes 
of Israel. In chs. i. and ii. we learn that 
the Son of God is greater than the Angels ; 
in chs. iii. I-iv. 13, that He is greater 
than Moses, the faithful servant; and 
in chs. iv. 14-x., that He is a greater 
High Priest than Aaron and His blood a 
costlier sacrifice than that of bullocks 
and goats. Each of these comparisons is 
followed by a practical application, in 
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ch. ii. ; chs. iii. 7-iv. 13; ch. x. 19-39. 
Then follow an appeal to the examples of 
the heroes of Israel, and sundry other 
appeals. 

The Bk. of Revelation admits a very 
simple analysis: a vision of Christ; 
seven letters to Churches; a vision of 
God, and of the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
as a slain Lamb; seven seals, seven 
trumpets, and seven bowls; the ultimate 
triumph of Christ, the last judgment, and 
the City of God. But we notice that 
from ch. v. onwards, these elements 
interlap. 

The same method applies equally to 
the Old Testament. In Gen. xii. I we 
find a new epoch in the relation of God to 
man; a sudden narrowing of the narra- 
tive to the story of a single man with 
whom, and with his descendants, God 
makes a special covenant. We notice the 
transition in Exodus to a new develop- 
ment of this unique relation to God; 
all this continued in Leviticus and Num- 
bers; and a loftier development of the 
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same, from another hand or hands, in 
Deuteronomy. Very marked also is the 
historical continuity in Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings; each beginning 
where another ends, and the whole form- 
ing one great historical work. In Isa. 
XXXVi.-XXXix. we notice a wedge of his- 
torical prose nearly identical with 2 Kgs. 
XVili. 13-xx. 21, between two prophetic 
portions, of which the former evidently, 
and perhaps the latter, are compilations 
from different sources. 

This preliminary analysis of documents 
is of great importance. It gives the 
student a broad bird’s eye view of the 
country he is about to investigate in 
detail ; and thus enables him afterwards, 
when dealing with details, to place each 
in its due relation to others. It is, in 
theology, the Generalisation which, in 
all research, must precede Specialisation. 
Otherwise this last is apt to become 
narrow and onesided. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WORDS OF THE BIBLE 


Our next step is to determine from the 
sacred text as preserved in the best 
extant MSS. and versions, as accurately 
and fully as we can, the sense which the 
writers intended to convey by their words ; 
in order thus to reach their conception 
of Christ and His message to men. This 
is made difficult by the fact that this 
sense is embodied in a language other 
than our own, in an ancient language 
moulded by an environment which has 
altogether passed away, and by current 
modes of thought known to us only by 
careful study of ancient documents. 

The extent to which the thoughts of 
the Sacred Writers are reproduced in our 
English Bible may be roughly measured 
by a comparison of various translations, 
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especially those made on different prin- 
ciples. First of all we have our Revised 
Version, with its marginal notes giving 
alternative and sometimes more literal 
renderings ; also the Authorised Version, 
Dr. Weymouth’s New Testament in Mo- 
dern Speech, The Twentieth Century New 
Testament, and a more recent translation 
by Dr. Jas. Moffatt. The general agree- 
ment of all these goes far to prove their 
substantial correctness ; but their differ- 
ences warn us not to build doctrines on 
single passages, and especially on single 
words. Moreover, a careful and con- 
tinued use of the English Bible, and 
comparison of various passages dealing 
with the same topics, will give us a fami- 
liarity with the language of the Bible of 
utmost value. There is no limit to the 
extent to which careful and devout study 
will lessen the distance between the 
English reader and the writers of the 
Bible. 

Still the distance remains. Every trans- 
lation is a lens which deflects, while it 
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transmits, the light. For closer mental 
contact with the Sacred Writers, we must 
make ourselves familiar with the lan- 
guage in which they wrote. This is 
easily within reach of nearly all who are 
preparing for the Christian Pastorate : 
and it will bring a harvest of mental 
culture and enrichment and of spiritual 
blessing beyond their thought. Moreover, 
the lexical and grammatical forms of the 
Greek Testament will shed .a wonderful 
light on the Gospel of Christ. A good 
working knowledge of New Testament 
Greek ought to be a chief aim in all 
theological colleges. 


Of language, Worps are the alphabet. 
To learn their meaning, is the first step 
towards acquiring a foreign language. 
Indeed, even in our own mother-tongue 
this study is all-important. More error 
has crept into men’s thoughts by a 
careless use of words than through any 
other channel. An accurate use of words 
is an abiding distinction between the 
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educated and thoughtful and the un- 
educated and careless. This is specially 
the case with theology : for the recorded 
words of Christ, and the written words 
which preserve for us His earliest disciples’ 
remembrance and comprehension of His 
teaching, are a chief source of our know- 
ledge about things divine. Moreover, the 
long ages which have elapsed since they 
wrote, and the total change of environ- 
ment and modes of thought, have greatly 
obscured the meaning of their words, 
and have thus obscured and perverted 
the ideas they wished to convey. To 
recover the meaning thus obscured and 
perverted, is therefore an important ele- 
ment in theological research. 

The only safe way to learn the meaning 
of words is to compare the various objects, 
concrete or abstract, to which they are 
applied; and to note the elements in 
common between them and distinguishing 
them from other objects. We thus in 
childhood learnt the difference between 
our father’s hat and our mother’s bonnet ; 
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and the use of various words to call 
attention to various objects around us. 
For an ancient language, we must notice 
the use of words in its literature, as 
determined by their context. We shall 
begin with the use of a dictionary, which 
will at once give us an English equivalent 
for the word before us. But, in nearly 
all cases, the best English equivalent 
reproduces only imperfectly the ideas 
which the ancient writer intended to 
convey. These can be learnt only by 
careful observation of his line of thought. 
This matter is worthy of careful study. 
Not unfrequently a closer acquaintance 
with the meaning of one word in the 
Bible has shed a world of light on the 
deepest mysteries of the Kingdom of God. 

This blessing is not limited to students 
of the original text. For, in the Revised 
Version, the more important words of the 
original are usually represented by one 
or two English equivalents. A careful 
and devout study of the English Revised 
Bible and its marginal notes will be far 
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more effective than a less careful use of 
the Greek text. Just so, a medical 
student carefully using an English transla- 
tion of Hippocrates will understand him 
much better than a good Greek scholar 
who knows nothing about medicine. But 
in each case there must be a careful study 
of the English words used. 

A good example of the meaning of a 
Greek word is found in the one family of 
words rendered destroy and destruction, 
perish and perdition, lose and lost; in 
Mt) ix. 17; x. 6, 28, 39,' 42, xvill. 14, 
Lk. vi. 9, xv. 4, 6, 8, 9, 17, 24, 323; Jno. 
iii. 16, vi. 12, 27, I Cor. i. 18, 19, Ph. iii. 
rOvut The veg, 2 Th. 1, 9; ete. Here 
we have lost wine and wineskins, a lost 
sheep, coin, son, and soul or life. In all 
these we have the same root idea, viz. 
deprival of a valued possession. It may 
or may not involve actual suffering, in the 
object lost, or on the other hand extinc- 
tion. But neither of these ideas is con- 
veyed by the word: for the lost coin still 
existed, and was incapable of suffering. 
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Nor does it necessarily involve finality : 
for the lost sheep, coin, and son were 
afterwards found; and Christ came to 
save the lost. Notice in Lk. xv. 32, 
1 Cor. i. 18, and elsewhere, two opposites 
to the word lost, viz. found and saved. 
These opposite terms always shed light, 
each on the other. Similarly, a rare 
rendering, when forced upon us by the 
context, is always instructive. So Mt. 
xxvi.8: ‘‘ To what purpose is this waste.’’ 
The poured out perfume was lost to the 
owner. It was the price she paid for 
this honour to Christ. 

Many words may be used either objec- 
tively, i.e. of something which actually 
takes place in the lost one, or subjectively 
of something which takes place only in 
another’s thoughts. The lost coin was 
in itself uninjured, but to the owner, until 
found, it was lost and practically non- 
existent. By her misfortune, she was 
so much poorer. So was the prodigal 
lost and dead to his father. This impor- 
tant distinction of the OBJECTIVE and 
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SUBJECTIVE uses of words runs through 
all human thought and language; and 
must ever be kept in mind in our study 
of words. 

The same word is, both in classical 
and N.T. Greek, a common synonym for 
bodily death: e.g. Mt. ii. 13, Lk. xi. 51, 
1 Cor. x. 9, 10; and appropriately, for 
death is a loss of all material good. It 
also very frequently describes the doom 
of the wicked: e.g. Jno. iii. 16, Mt. vii. 
13, Rom. ix, 22, Ph. iii. 19, 2 Th. 1. 9. 
This makes bodily death a symbol of 
their punishment: cp. Rom. vi. 21, 23, 
Rev. xx. 14. ; 

The meaning of the word is now clear. 
It denotes ruin, utter and hopeless; but 
says nothing about what becomes of the 
ruined one, as to whether it becomes 
extinct or continues a worthless existence. 
And it may be used either objectively, to 
describe an actual condition, or subjec- 
tively, as viewed from some one point of 
view. The great theological importance 
of this family of words is at once evident. 
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Its frequent use, more frequent than all 
other terms put together, makes it our 
chief source of information about the 
teaching of Christ and the New Testa- 
ment touching the doom of the wicked. 
Sometimes one English word represents 
two or more Greek words. This suggests 
a relation and distinction between them, 
calling for careful discrimination. The 
word rendered servant in Mt. xxiv. 45-50, 
XXV. 14-30, Rom. i. 1, etc. is in 1 Cor. vii. 
22, Gal. iii. 28, Eph. vi. 8, Rev. vi. 15 
contrasted with a free man. This con- 
trast implies that it denotes a bond- 
servant: soR.V.marg. Itis the ordinary 
word for a Greek slave. Yet it is not 
unworthy to describe, as above, our rela- 
tion to Christ and to God. We are not 
hired servants who can give their master 
notice, and leave His employ. (For this 
there is another Greek word, as in Mt. 
xx. I, 7, Mk. i. 20.) But we are not our 
own, but Christ’s, His purchased pos- 
session: 1 Cor. vii. 22, 23. Yet, by a 
blessed contradiction, this bondage is 
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the highest freedom: cp. Jno. vill. 


32-36. 

In Jno. xii. 2, 26, R.V., weread ‘‘ Martha 
served ...if any man serve me... my 
servant.” Here, and in Mt. xxili. II, 


we have another Greek word usually 
rendered minister, as in Mt. xx. 26-28, 
where we have the two words together. 
The latter denotes, in contrast to a slave, 
a higher form of help rendered by one 
to another or to a community. So the 
civil ‘‘ ruler ’’ (Rom. xiii. 4) is a “‘ minister 
of God for the good ’”’ of the state; and 
Paul was a minisier of Christ and of the 
Church: Col. i. 23, 25. The same word 
is used, in Ph. i. 1, 1 Tim. iii. 8, 10, 12, 13, 
as a technical term for the lower of the 
two orders of officers in the early Churches. 
It is sometimes difficult, e.g. Rom. xvi. I, 
Col. iv. 17, to distinguish between this 
technical sense and the more general use 
- noted above. But this distinction, be- 
tween the fechnical and general meanings 
of words, must be ever kept in mind. 
Another family of Greek words is 
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rendered service in Jno. xvi. 2, Rom. ix. 4, 
xli. 1, Heb. ix. 1, 6, and serve, in Mt. iv. 
10, Lk. i. 74, Acts vii. '7, 42, Rom. 1. 9, 
25, Heb. viii. 5, Rev. vii. 15, etc. It is 
rendered worship in Lk. ii. 37, Heb. ix. 
9, x. 2. Thus under one English word 
we have three Greek words distinguishing 
between (1) the compulsory service of a 
slave, (2) the honourable help given by a 
friend or the official discharge of duty 
by a ruler or apostle, and (3) the reverent 
worship paid to God only. But all three 
are used to describe, from three points of 
view, our duty to God. All other words 
of similar yet distinct meanings are 
worthy of careful discrimination. 

The correlative terms servant and lord, 
e.g. Mt. xxiv. 45, shed light on the mean- 
ing of the word lord, viz. one who has a 
servant to whom (Mt. viii. 9) he can give 
commands. Unfortunately, in the Old 
Testament (A.V. and R.V.) the word Lord 
is used for the Hebrew proper name, 
Jehovah: e.g. Gen. ii. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, etc. 

Another influence moulding the signi- 
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ficance of the words of the New Testa- 
ment is the earlier literature of Israel, 
familiar to its writers in the frequently 
quoted Lxx. version. In this last, He- 
brew words, conveying distinctively He- 
brew religious thought, found Greek 
equivalents; and through them, even 
_ before the appearance of Christ, began to 
convey to some Gentiles the distinctive 
and superior knowledge of God possessed 
by Israel. Much of the sense which the 
N.T. writers intended to convey can be 
understood only in the light of this con- 
trolling influence. It gives to the Lxx. 
version infinite value for the Christian 
theologian. 

The most remarkable and important 
example of this influence is the Hebrew 
family of words reproduced in the Lxx. 
nearly always by one family of words, 
new to Greek literature but frequent in 
the New Testament; and translated in 
the English Bible by two families of 
words, viz. holy, hallow, holiness and 
saint, sanctify, sanctification. These 
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words are found in the Old Testament 
nearly 800 times, and in the New nearly 
300. They convey a distinct and impor- 
tant element common to the unique 
revelation given to Israel and the supreme 
revelation given to the world in Christ. 
To understand their meaning, we must 
gather together the various holy objects, 
concrete or abstract ; in order to find out 
their common element. We have the 
holy Sabbath day, the holy ground on 
which Moses stood, Mount Sinai fenced 
round and guarded by a penalty of death, 
the firstborn, claimed by God to be His 
own, the tabernacle and its vessels, the 
priests and their clothing, the altar and 
the sacrifices laid upon it, Elisha, the holy 
man of God, and Jeremiah, sanctified for 
a great mission. Here the one common 
element is that these various and very 
different objects all stood in definite and 
very solemn relation to God as His pos- 
session, and therefore could not be touched 
by man except at His bidding and in His 
service. This sense of divine ownership 
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is very prominent in Ex. xili. 2, 12, 
Num. iii. 12, 13, viii. 16, 17. It is also 
suggested by the common phrase “‘ holy 
for Jehovah”’ and the correlative term 
“the Holy One of Israel;’’ denoting 
respectively the Object of Israel’s devo- 
tion, and the great Being who, by claim- 
ing it, had placed Himself in a unique 
relation to Israel. 

This root idea is illustrated by, and 
explains, certain unusual uses of the 
word, e.g. Isa. xili. 3, where the de- 
stroyers of Babylon are called God’s 
‘““ sanctified ones;’’ so Jer. li. 27, 28, 
where we read, “‘ Sanctify against her 
nations, the kings of the Medes.’’ For 
whatever God uses to work out His pur- 
poses, He to that extent sanctifies. Cp. 
2 Kgs. x. 20, “‘ Sanctify an assembly for 
Baal,’’ spoken by one who pretends to 
believe that Baal is the true God; and 
Gen. xxxviii. 21, Dt. xxiii. 17, where a 
cognate word denotes a profligate woman. 
This last recalls ‘‘ the sacred slave girls’’ 
at Corinth whom “both men and 
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women presented to the goddess : ’’ Strabo 
bk. viii. 378. | 

The Greek form here used by Strabo 
is in the Lxx. used only once, Ezek. 
XXViii. 18, where it describes the profane 
sanctuaries of Tyre. The reason is evi- 
dent. The word tepds had been polluted 
by contact with the corruptions of idolatry, 
and was therefore unfit for service in the 
temple of Jehovah. Another word was 
therefore needed to convey in its purity 
the Hebrew conception of holiness. This 
honour was conferred on the compara- 
tively rare word ays. Its rarity was a 
recommendation. That it had no associa- 
tions of its own, made it the fitter to take 
up the meaning and appropriate to itself 
the associations, of the Hebrew word. 
In classical Greek it is never found as a 
predicate of gods or men; and was 
therefore free from the ideas of imper- 
fection and sin which, to idolaters, over- 
shadowed both gods and men. But it 
is used by Herodotus, and some others, 
to describe temples of special sacredness ; 
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and seems to denote the reverence which 
their connection with deity gave them a 
right to claim. To represent the deriva- 
tives of the Hebrew word, the Lxx. 
translators invented a family of words 
new to Greek literature. 

That in Lk. ii. 23 the firstborn is said 
to be ‘‘holy to the Lord,’’ proves that 
the above symbolic use of the word still 
lived. So does Mt. xxiii. 17, 19, where 
Christ appeals in argument to the ad- 
mitted belief that the temple had already 
sanctified (aorist) the gold used in its 
construction, and that day by day the 
altar sanctifies (present tense) the gift 
laid upon it. 

An all-important development of the 
idea of holiness meets us in Jno. x. 36, 
xvii. 17, 19 where Christ asserts that 
“the Father sanctified and sent unto the 
world’’ the Son, and prays that His 
disciples may be sanctified by the Father 
and in truth. Here the meaning is better 
reproduced in R.V. margin, consecrate. 
So Paul prays in 1 Th, v. 23. In 1 Pet. i, 
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15, 16, a quotation from Lev. xi. 44, 
xix. 2, xx. 7 is applied to men and women 
of all ranks. The sacrificial conception 
of holiness is asserted in 1 Pet. ii. 5, “a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Christ.”” In v. 9, it is supported by a 
quotation of Ex. xix. 6, where at Sinai 
God solemnly claims the whole nation 
to be specially His own. Similar words, 
developing Rom. vi. 11-22, are found in 
ch, xii. 1, “‘ present your bodies, a living 
sacrifice, holy, to God acceptable, your 
rational service’’ or worship. Also ch. 
xv. 16: ‘that I should be a minister of 
Christ for the Gentiles, proclaiming as a 
sacred work the Gospel of God, in order 
that the offering wp of the Gentiles may be 
acceptable, sanctified in the Holy Spirit.” 

This symbolic and ritual meaning of 
the words holy and sanctify is an all- 
important element in the New Testament, 
It sets forth the new life in Christ as a 
daily devotion of our whole time, powers, 
possessions, and opportunities, to work 
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out His purposes of mercy to men, a 
devotion claimed by God, and breathed 
into us and maintained and guided in 
us, by the Holy Spirit of God. 

It reveals also the abiding value of the 
Mosaic ritual, which in outward form 
has long ago passed away. This ritual 
set before the eyes of Israel, in the only 
form they could understand, in dim 
outline, the consecration which God re- 
quires from us. Its significance was not 
understood until the great High Priest 
appeared, and offered, in the Temple of 
His Body, the supreme Sacrifice. The 
ancient and vanishing ritual then gave 
to the Apostles a vocabulary and modes 
of thought in which they set forth the 
deep truths of the Gospel. Its abiding 
value is seen in the sacrificial language 
in which ancient and modern religious 
thought have frequently found appropriate 
expression. 

Careful use of the Lxx. will guard us 
against serious misunderstanding of the 
words of the New Testament, E.g. in 
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Rom. iii. 25 we read of Christ ‘‘ set forth 
as a propitiation in His blood:” cp. 
1 Jno. ii. 2, iv. 10, Heb. ii. 17. A similar 
word is used in Homer’s Iliad, bk. i. 147, 
386, 444, 472, and elsewhere in classical 
Greek, for a sacrifice presented to an 
angry god in order to turn away his 
anger: cp. Gen. xxxii. 20, Prov. xvi. 14. 
And some have attributed this meaning 
to Rom. iii. 25, etc. But the true mean- 
ing is found in Lev. iv. 20, 26, 31, 35, 
v. 6, 10, 13, 18, Lxx., where a cognate 
word is used as a means of obtaining 
pardon of sin. In the Bible, the Homeric 
phrase “‘ propitiate God’ is never used ; 
except perhaps Zech. vii. 2, Lxx. The 
use of the word in the New Testament 
simply places the death of Christ in line 
with the Jewish sacrifices, as a means 
of obtaining pardon of sins. In Rom. iii, 
25 and 1 Jno. 4, 10, this costly propitiation 
is said to be a gift of God’s love. This 
places an infinite difference between this 
sacrifice and that mentioned by Homer. 
As other examples of New Testament 
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words coloured by their use in the Lxx., 
I may mention the words covenant and 
angel. 

Some words betray the influence of 
Gentile thought. So Ph. iv. 12: “I 
have learnt the secret both to be full 
and to be hungry.’’ This word is cognate 
to that translated mystery, used 20 times 
by Paul, also in Rev. 1, 20, x. 7, xvii. 5, 
7; and isin Mt. xiii. 11 etc. attributed 
to Christ. It denotes initiation into the 
Eleusinian and other Mysteries of ancient 
Greece ; and teaches that in the Gospel 
there lie hidden secrets known only by 
those whose eyes God opens: cp. Mt. 
xi. 25, 27. But it does not even suggest 
that the Gospel owes anything to the 
Greek mysteries. 

No line of research will give better 
results than a careful comparison and 
discrimination of the words of the Bible. 
In each case, we must seek for the root 
idea, and endeavour to trace back to it 
the various modifications of its meaning. 
We shall notice contradictory terms, some- 
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times in different directions, e.g. the 
words found and saved in contrast to 
lost; and correlative terms, as apostle 
and He that sent him, in Lk. xi. 4o, 
Jno. xiii. 16; also technical and general 
terms; and words used objectively as 
things are in themselves or subjectively 
as they appear from some one point of 
view. Just as thousands have learnt to 
read in order to read the Bible and thus 
learn about God, so by searching out 
the meaning of Bible words we shall gain 
a more accurate knowledge and use of 
language itself and of our own mother 
tongue. 


CHAPTER VII 


INFLEXIONS AND PARTICLES 


Ir words are the bricks or stones of a 
literary edifice, inflexions and particles 
are the cement which binds them to- 
gether into a solid structure. And, inas- 
much as the Sacred Books are an essential 
element in the accomplishment of God’s 
purposes of mercy, these inflexions and 
particles, as used in these books, become 
themselves sacred. They claim our best 
attention. 

Of the four CasEs, the NoMINATIVE 
indicates the Subject, i.e. the source of 
activity, in thought, word, or action; 
or the chief matter in the speaker’s 
mind. Over against it stands the Ac- 
CUSATIVE, pointing to the direct Object 
affected: eg. ‘He is a good man; I[ 
saw him.’ Next in order of thought 
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comes the Dative, denoting an indirect 
object near by ; in contrast to the GeEnI- 
TIVE, which indicates an indirect object 
further removed. In the following 
English sentence, the Greek nominative 
and accusative are represented by the 
positions of the nouns, before and after 
the verb; the dative and genitive, by 
the prepositions fo and of: .‘‘ The prince 
gave the book to the servant of the king.”’ 
Here the origin of action is the prince 
who gave: the object given is the book, 
which changes hands: the servant close 
at hand receives it: further removed, 
yet present to our thought, is the king, 
whom the servant obeys. From this 
radical meaning flow the various uses 
of the Greek cases. 

The simplest use of the dative, sug- 
gested at once by its name as the “‘ giving ”’ 
case, is to indicate a recipient. More- 
over, since the object received may be 
good or bad, an enrichment or an injury, 
this use suggests the very frequent ‘‘ da- 
tive of advantage’’ or “‘ disadvantage,”’ 
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including any kind of indirect influence. 
The dative of the recipient is well repre- 
sented by the English preposition fo: 
but the dative of advantage requires 
another rendering, which is adequately 
supplied by our preposition for. This 
changed rendering, absolutely needful to 
convey an intelligible meaning, involves 
a discrimination which amounts to ex- 
position. Against his wish, through de- 
fect of our language, imperfect like all 
others, the translator becomes an ex- 
positor. 

The attempt to retain with the dative 
of advantage, the rendering fo or unto, 
is a serious blemish in our excellent 
Revised Version. A very bad example is 
found in 2 Cor. v. 13, 15: ‘‘ whether we 
are beside ourselves, it is unto God; 
or whether we are of sober mind, it is 
unto you... no longer live unio them- 
selves, but unto Him,’ etc. It should be, 
‘‘ if we are beside ourselves, it is for God, 
if we are of sober mind, it is for you.... 
On behalf of all, He died, in order that 
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they who live may live no longer for 
themselves but for Him who on their 
behalf died and rose.’’ The Revisers’ 
rendering is the more inexcusable be- 
cause in other places they use the render- 
ing for: e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 13, ‘‘ meats for 
the belly, and the belly for meats... 
the body is not for fornication, but for 
the Lord; and the Lord fer the body.” 
Sometimes the same Greek case must 
be differently rendered in the same sen- 
tence: e.g. Rom. vi. 10, 11, which should 
be, ‘‘ He died to sin once ... He lives 
for God. ...In this way, also ye, reckon 
yourselves to be dead Zo sin, but living 
for God, in Christ Jesus.’’ In all these 
cases, the Greek dative has the same 
sense, viz. to indicate an indirect object 
close by, without specification of its 
exact relation to the ruling thought: 
‘dead in relation to sin... living in 
relation to God.’’ The lack of a dative 
case in our language makes needful the 
specification involved in the English pre- 
positions for and to. This defect might 
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have been remedied by putting for in 
the text, thus giving intelligible English, 
and io in the margin to indicate the 
Greek dative. 

Both the common dative of the reci- 
pient, and the very important dative of 
advantage, which differs from it only 
by imperceptible gradations, may some- 
times be neatly rendered, without a 
preposition, by the mere mention of the 
indirect object; e.g. Rom. i. 9, ‘‘ whom 
I serve,’’ and v. 25, ‘‘ served the crea- 
ture.’’ Here, without exact specification, 
the meaning is quite clear. 

Not unfrequently, the dative denotes, 
as the indirect object of the verb, partner- 
ship or companionship: e.g. Lk. v. Io, 
“partners with Simon.’’ This is specially 
frequent with verbs compounded with 
the preposition ovv; e.g. Mt. ix. 10, Mk. 
PAE pi) Wa 11; oPh)) ive 14;) Rey: 
Xvili. 4. In these cases, the precise 
relation indicated by the dative case 
must be learnt from the context, and is 
often open to doubt, e.g. Rom. viii. 16, 
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which might be rendered ‘bears joint 
witness with our spirit,’ or “to our 
spirit.”” The former is better: for the 
composite word joint-witness suggests 
co-operation; and the only co-opera- 
tion suggested is between the Spirit. of 
God and our own spirit. 

A frequent use of the dative is with 
the word believe, to denote either the 
person whose word is believed, or the 
word believed, the personal object or 
the object-matter. So Rom. iv. 3, where 
a Hebrew phrase in Gen. xv. 6, which 
we may render “ believed in Jehovah,”’ 
is translated, quoting from the Lxx., 
‘‘ Abraham believed God.’ Here pro- 
bably the dative represents the agency or 
instrument by which the assurance of 
faith is evoked. In any case, it represents 
an intimately associated indirect object. 

This use of the dative to denote an 
instrument or cause or occasion or ac- 
companiment or manner, or indeed the 
agent, of a verb is very common. It thus 
covers ground occupied by the Latin 
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ablative. The case simply points to some- 
thing closely related to the action, leaving 
the reader to infer what the relation is. 
These uses can be reproduced in English 
only by a preposition, or circumlocution, 
or the order of the words. Hence the 
inevitable variety of translation. 

The GENITIVE case denotes a looser and 
more distant relation, of almost any 
kind. It therefore leaves much for the 
expositor to supply. Most of the best 
expositors, as I think rightly, expound 
“righteousness of God’’ in Rom. iil. 
21, 22 quite differently from its sense in 
VU. 5, 25, 26 where indisputably it denotes 
an attribute of God. In vv. 21, 22, as 
in ch. i. 17, and in ch. x. 3, the whole 
argument proves that these words are 
equivalent to ‘‘the righteousness from 
God on the condition of faith ’’ in Ph. iii. 
9. If so, this is a genitive of origin, like 
Mt. iv. 21, ‘‘James of Zebedee:”’ or rather, 
like ‘“‘the peace of God’ in Ph. iv. 7, 
it denotes a relation to God of which the 
exact nature is left undetermined. 
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Similarly, Rom. iii. 3, ‘‘the faith of 
God’’ denotes the faithfulness of Him 
whose word cannot fail, whatever man 
may do: whereas in Mk. xi. 22 Christ. 
bids His disciples to ‘‘ have faith of God.”’ 
These last words, both A.V. and R.V. 
render, in order to give intelligible English, 
‘‘ have faith in God.’’ Unfortunately the 
Revisers have omitted the marginal note 
in which the A.V. gives, with a slight 
inaccuracy, the literal meaning of the 
Greek. 

The verb believe, as we have just 
seen, is followed by the dative both of 
the speaker and of the word spoken. 
But the cognate substantive faith is 
regularly followed by a genitive of both. 
Hence we have “‘ faith of Jesus Christ ’”’ 
in Rom. iii, 22, 26, Gal. ii. 16 twice, 20 ; 
and ‘ faith of the Gospel”’ in Ph. i. 27, 
and ‘“‘belief of the truth ’’ in 2 Th. ii. 13, 
this last rendering being absolutely needful 
to give intelligible English. In all these, 
we have the radical meaning of the cases 
used. With the verb, the dative denotes 
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the nearer, and with the substantive the 
genitive denotes a further off, indirect 
object. For an abstract substantive seems 
further off than the more definitive verb. 
The genitive also denotes the subject of 
faith. So writing, in ch. i. 8, to Chris- 
tians at Rome, Paul speaks of ‘ your 
faith.”’ 

As already stated, the dative, as noting 
a nearer indirect object, suitably intro- 
duces the recipient of the effects of an 
action. The genitive, as denoting a 
further off indirect object, suggests dis- 
tance or removal or derivation. This ex- 
plains the genitive of derivation and the 
great variety of distant relationships 
described by the same case. Their pre- 
cise nature must be learnt from the 
context. 

The various relations loosely indicated 
by the cases are more accurately defined 
by the Prepositions. We shall begin 
with those which convey the simple ideas 
of place and movement, or these com- 
bined. 
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The preposition «& denotes position 
within a specified environment: cis 
denotes movement towards such inward 
position. This last is frequently and 
appropriately used for mental movement 
or tendency towards such environment, 
i.e. for a definite purpose. In the opposite 
direction, é€, closely related to é€w and 
e€wlev, denotes movement from within 
towards the outside: ‘out from.’ As 
denoting (1) inward nearness, and move- 
ment towards (2) or from (3) such 
environment, these three prepositions 
always govern respectively the dative, 
accusative, and genitive cases. Associ- 
ated with them is dia with the genitive, 
denoting movement into and out of a 
definite temporary environment. It is 
conveniently rendered through. These 
four prepositions may be combined in 
the picture of a bird 7m a cage. The 
door is opened and the bird flies owt from 
the cage, through the door; and returns 
through the door into the cage. 

In the N.T., these four prepositions 
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describe all-important relations between 
God and man and the universe. As the 
ultimate source of all good, ‘‘ to us there 
is One God, the Father, from whom (€€ od) 
are all things: ’’ 1 Cor. viii. 6, so Rom. 
xi. 36. For whatever is good sprang 
into being in and from the eternal heart 
and thought of God. And, as Himself 
the ultimate aim and goal of whatever 
sprang from Him, ‘all things’’ and 
especially ‘“‘we’’ His children are ‘‘ for 
Him:’’ es avrov. The force of these 
two prepositions cannot be adequately 
reproduced in English. And it is need- 
lessly obscured in our R.V. which reads 
“of whom are all things, and we unto 
him.’’ Indeed the A.V. does better by 
adding, in a marginal note, ‘Or, for 
him,” in 1 Cor. viii. 6. But we can give 
an intelligible rendering in good English, 
correct so far as it goes, by writing 
“from whom are all things, and we for 
Him.’’ These prepositions, é€ and <éis, 
thus stand in special relation to the First 
Person of the eternal Three. 
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The latter of these prepositions is 
practically synonymous with the dative 
of advantage discussed above, from which 
it cannot be distinguished in an English 
rendering. And the two grammatical 
forms are parallel in Rom. vi. 10, “ living 
for God’’ as compared with ch. xi. 36 
and 1 Cor. viii. 6. The preposition cis, 
as denoting mental direction towards 
inward union, is more definite than is the 
dative case. But, in both forms, the 
meaning is quite clear. Doubtless, in 
Rom. xi. 36 and 1 Cor. viii. 6, the pre- 
position «is was suggested for contrast 
with the foregoing é€. 

The above relation of all things and of 
Paul and his readers to the ‘‘ One God ”’ 
is followed, in 1 Cor. viii. 6, by their 
relation to the ‘‘One Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we 
through Him.” Cp. 2 Cor. v. 18: “all 
things are from (ex) God, who reconciled 
us to Himself through Christ.”” Sov. 20: 
‘“God entreating through us.’’ This use 
of dua with the genitive to describe the 
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relation of Christ to the universe and the 
work of salvation is very conspicuous in 
the letters of Paul and the Gospel and 
First Ep. of John. It represents Him as 
the Agent or Instrument of whatever the 
Father does. So Rom. i. 8, ii. 16, iii. 24, 
v. I, 2, 9, 10, II twice, 17, 19, 21, vii. 25, 
Gal. 1. 1, Eph. 1. 5, 11. 18, Col. 1.16; also 
Jno. i. 3, 10, 17, xiv. 6, I Jno. iv. 9. 

The preposition « stands in close 
relation to the Spirit of God. In Mt. iti. 
ETL. ili. 16, Jno. 1. 33, Acts 1. 5, xi. 16, 
the phrase ‘‘ baptize in the Spirit’ may 
be interpreted as influenced by the Hebrew 
and Aramaic idiom denoting an instru- 
ment. So Mt. xii. 28. But this cannot 
be in ch. xxii. 43, ‘‘ David in Spirit calls 
Him Lord: ”’ so Mk. xii. 36. The Holy 
Spirit was woon Symeon; by (v0) the 
Spirit it was revealed to him that before 
his death he should see Christ; and in 
the Spirit he came into the sanctuary : 
Lk. ii. 25-27. ‘‘ The true worshippers 
will worship the Father im Spirit and 
truth: ’’ Jno. iv. 23, 24. It is needless 
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to inquire whether this last refers to the 
human spirit or to the Spirit of God: for 
all movement of man’s spirit towards 
God is prompted by the Holy Spirit. So 
Acts xix. 21, ‘‘ Paul purposed in the 
Spirit.’’ The same phrase is frequent in 
Paul’s letters. The circumcision of the 
heart is ‘‘ 2m Spirit, not letter: ’? Rom. ii. 
29. Similarly ch. vii. 6: ‘‘ we serve in 
newness of Spirit.’”’ Very definite is 
ch. viii. 9: ‘‘ ye are not 2m flesh, but in 
Spirit, if indeed God’s Spirit dwells an 
you; but if any one has not Christ’s 
Spirit, this man is not His.’’ Cp. 2 Tim. 
i, 14. This implies that to be im the 
Spirit is to have the Spirit of God, who 
is also the Spirit of Christ, dwelling in 
us. From Rom. viii. 10, 11 we learn 
that the indwelling of the Spirit is the 
inward presence of Christ. 

Very conspicuous in Acts iv. 8, 31, 
Vi. 3, 5, Vil. 55, iX. 17, Xi. 24, Xlii. 9, 52, 
is the phrase “filled with,’’ or full of, 
the “‘ Holy Spirit,’’ involving an inward 
fulness of the Spirit. 
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The same idea is also conspicuous in 
Paul’s great metaphor of the Church as 
the Temple of God, which he justifies by 
asserting, in 1 Cor. iii. 16, that the Spirit 
of God dwells, i.e. makes His home 
(otxer), a His readers. For in Hebrew 
and Aramaic the word rendered ‘‘ temple ’”’ 
is also used, e.g. Dan. v. 2, 3, 4, for ‘‘ the 
palace of the king.” Cp. 1 Cor. vi. 19: 
“your body is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit 72 you.” So 2 Cor. vi. 16. An 
instructive parallel is found in Eph. ii. 
21, 22: ‘‘a holy temple am the Lord, 
an whom also ye are being built together 
for a dwelling place of God in the Spirit.” 

All this is explained by an all-important 
analogy in 2 Cor. ii. 11: ‘“‘ Who of men 
knows the things of the man except the 
spirit of the man within him? In this 
way also the things of God no one knows 
except the Spirit of God.’’ Here the 
essential idea of iwmwardness is again 
prominent. Moreover, just as the human 
spirit reveals to us, and places us in 
contact with, a world around, so the 
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Spirit of God, dwelling in us, raises us 
into, and places us in contact with, a 
higher spiritual environment. Conse- 
quently, to be filled with the Spirit, is to 
be in the Spirit. 

The prepositions dud with genitive and 
ev, in their relations to the Son and 
Spirit respectively, are found together in 
Eph. ii. 18: ‘‘ Through Him we both 
have our access 7m one Spirit to the 
Father.” | 

These prepositions, while belonging 
distinctively to the Son and Spirit, are 
not limited to them. In Rom. xi. 36, 
Gal. i. 1, 1 Cor. i. 9, the former is applied 
also to the Father, representing Him as 
personally active in all things, and espe- 
cially in the resurrection of Christ and 
in the preached word. Notice also Eph. 
iv. 6: ‘*One God and Father of all, 
who is (é7i) over all and through all 
and wn all.” We have an interesting 
coincidence in an address of Paul re- 
corded in Acts xvii. 28: ‘‘ In Him we 
live and move and are.’”’ In Rom. v. 5, 
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1 Cor. ii. 10, Eph. iii. 16, 2 Tim. i. 14, we 
have the phrase ‘‘ through the Spirit,’ 
as the Agent through whom God works. 

In Col. i. 16-18 we read, in reference 
to Christ, ‘‘all things were created, 
through Him and for (eis) Him:” i.e. 
the Son is not only the Agent but the 
(mediate) Aim of all created things. 
The Father is the ultimate Aim of all. 

A still more frequent and conspicuous 
collocation is the phrase “‘ an (év) Christ : ”’ 
e.g. Rom. vi. II, 23, in contrast to 
“< through Christ ’’ in ch. v. 1, 2, 9, 17, 21 ; 
aisonvill.) I, 2, 30, 1X. I, xii. 5, xivi 14; 
xv. 17, 2 Cor. v. 17, 19, Eph. 1. 1, 3, 6, 
7, 10, II, 12, 13, Col. 1. 14, and elsewhere 
frequently. Notice 1 Th. i. 1, ‘‘ im God 
the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 
As with the Spirit of God, so again to be 
‘in Christ’ is to have Christ in us: e.g. 
Rom. viii. 10, where it is evidently 
equivalent to ‘‘the Spirit indwelling i 
you,” inv. 11. So Eph. iii. 17, Col. i. 27. 
Cp. 1 Pet. iii. 16, v. 10, 14, Jude I. 

This mutual inwardness of Christ and 
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His servants is a marked feature, as in 
the letters of Paul, so in the Gospel and 
First Ep. of John, where however it has 
a slightly different and characteristic 
form: ‘abide in Me.’”’ So Jno. vi. 56, 
xiv. 20, and in the remarkable metaphor 
of the Vine and its branches, in ch. xv. 1-7: 
also 1 Jno. il. 5, 6, 24, iv. 12-16. Notice 
Jno. xvii. 21-23: “that they all may 
be one, as Thou, Father, art 7n Me and 
I an Thee, that they also may be in Us. 
...linthem and Thou in Me.” We are 
here taught that, just as the Son abides 
essentially in the Father and the Father 
in the Son, so God purposes that we shall 
abide in the Father and the Son, and 
They in us. 

The above teaching may seem at first 
sight to contradict my suggestion that 
the preposition ev stands in distinctive 
relation to the Spirit of God. But the 
essential inwardness of spiridl, and espe- 
cially of the Holy Spirit of God, reveals 
at once the appropriateness of this pre- 
position to describe our relation to Him 
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and His to us. The use of the same 
preposition to describe our relation to 
Christ reminds us that our relation to Him 
is not outward and bodily but inward 
and spiritual; and suggests that the 
Third Person of the Eternal Three, Him- 
self a Person distinct from the Father 
and the Son, is the divine Medium and 
Agent of this inward union with Christ. 
And this is confirmed by the promise in 
Jno. xiv. 16-18, ‘‘ Another Paraclete, the 
Father will give you. ... He abides with 
you and shall beim you. I will not leave 
you orphans, I come to you.’’ Here 
indisputably, as in Rom. viii. 9-11, the 
Holy Spirit in us is the presence of Christ 
with and in us. 

A significant use of dua with the 
genitive is found in the phrase ‘ spoken 
(or written) through the prophet, in Mt. 
11.\5) 017, iil. 3,iv.524, Lk. xviii, 31, Acts 
ii, 1I6, xxvili. 25, and elsewhere fre- 
quently. In Mt. i. 22, ii. 15, we have the 
contrast, ‘spoken by (v0) the Lord, 
through the prophet.’”’ The former pre- 
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position indicates the personal source of 
the words, the latter the agent or instru- 
ment through whom or which they were 
spoken. So 3 Jno. 13, ‘“‘ through ink 
and pen to write to thee ; ’’ and 2 Jno. 12, 
“through paper and ink.’’ Notice also 
Rom. i. 2: ‘through the prophets, an 
Holy Writings.’ In days gone by God 
spoke through the lips of the prophets : 
He speaks still 77 the Sacred Books. 

In the letters of Paul, the Fourth 
Gospel, 1 Jno., and 1 Peter, the pre- 
position vrép with genitive is very con- 
spicuous in teaching about the death of 
Christ. This at once prompts careful 
inquiry touching its meaning. 

Whatever may be its original local 
significance, denoting probably one stand- 
ing over another to defend him, its mean- 
ing in the N.T. is open to no doubt. It 
denotes action on behalj of, i.e. for the 
benefit of, a person or for the promotion 
of a cause; a direct opposite to Kata 
with the genitive. So Mk. ix. 40, Lk. ix. 
50: ‘he that is not against us is on our 
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side:’’ vuiep ypov. This general mean- 
ing admits of great range in detail, 
approximating on the one side to av7i, 
instead of ; and on the other to epi, 
concerning or pertaining to. This latter 
preposition is absolutely neutral, referring 
to anything helpful or hurtful, or im- 
material. The former denotes what may 
be an extreme form of help, viz. to take 
another’s place. The preposition vu7ép 
always suggests help, though sometimes 
in irony : and in most cases this idea of 
help is very conspicuous. So Mt. v. 44, 
‘““pray for the good of those who perse- 
cute you:’’ and Acts xxvi. 1, ‘it is 
permitted to thee to speak on thy own 
behalf,”’ i.e. to state his own case. 

In Rom. v. 6, 8, in a paragraph dealing 
specifically with the death of Christ, we 
read that ‘‘ Christ died on behalf of un- 
godly men:’’ and in v. 7 this is con- 
trasted with the most that one man would 
do for another. Similarly 1 Cor. i. 13, 
xi. 24 (cp. Mk. xiv. 24, Lk. xxii. 19, 20), 
1 Cor. xv. 3, 2 Cor. v. 15 three times, 
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v0 21, Gal, ii) (20, 40083, spi, tes 2k: 
Tim, in 6, Tit, 424 3s aoa ee, 
X12) '15,°X1. 50,51, 52) XV 103, eevee a, 
¥ Jno. iii, 163 .1 Pet. it) 27, ire) ese 
passages prove that the earliest followers 
of Christ believed and taught that His 
death was not merely a crime but that 
He deliberately laid down His life, in 
order that through His death blessing 
might come to men, And from this we 
infer with absolute certainty that the 
blessings in view were commensurate 
with the infinite cost of the means used 
for their attainment. But on the exact 
connection between the means used and 
the end to be attained, this preposition 
sheds no light. For this we must look 
elsewhere. 

The mention of ‘ our sins’’ in 1 Cor. 
XV. 3, I Pet. iii. 18, and in Gal. i. 4 whether 
the correct reading be vumép or epi, 
together with much else in the N.T., 
implies clearly that Christ’s death was 
rendered needful by our sins. 

In other places, His death is spoken of 
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as the ransom price of our salvation. 
So Gal. iii. 13: ‘‘ Christ bought us off 
from the curse of the Law, having 
become a curse on our behal/:” cp. 
t Cor. Vi» 20): vil. 23.) “Also... Pet. 2:18): 
“not with perishables, silver or gold, 
were ye ransomed .. but with precious 
blood ... of Christ.’’ This implies that 
in some real sense He died in our stead : 
for the price takes the place of the object 
bought. This sense of substitution is 
clearly expressed in Mt. xx. 28, Mk. x. 45: 
“to give His life a ransom instead of 
many.” 

In this last passage we have the pre- 
position dvi, which often implies substi- 
tution. So Mt. ii. 22, Archelaus is king 
instead of his father; Lk. xi. 11, ‘‘ in- 
stead of a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent?’ Rom. xii. 17, “evil an return 
for evil.” As we have just seen, this 
sense is involved in the metaphor of a 
price paid, in the passages quoted above. 

This metaphor is one of the most 
frequent and vivid in human _ speech. 
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Whatever loss or effort is involved in 
gaining something we desire, we speak 
of as the price paid for it. The truth 
underlying this metaphor, as used in the 
above passages to describe the purpose 
of the death of Christ, can only be the 
absolute necessity of His death for our 
salvation. And this is involved in the 
costliness of the means used. For had a 
less costly means been sufficient, the 
Father would not have given up His Son 
to die. If no less costly means was 
sufficient, then was His blood the ransom- 
price of our deliverance; and we may 
justly say that Christ died in our stead. 

At once we ask, Wherein lay this 
necessity ? why could not God pardon 
by parental authority ? A partial answer 
is found in Rom. iii. 24-26, which implies 
that God gave Christ to die, in order to 
harmonize with His own justice the 
pardon of sinners. But this all-important 
topic lies far beyond the scope of this 
volume. See ch. xxiv. of my Manual 
of Theology. 
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We now see that viép occupies all the 
ground between avti, which suggests one 
person or thing taking the place of an- 
other, sometimes an extreme form of 
help, and vepi, a neutral and indefinite 
word denoting any kind of relation, 
whereas vrep always suggests some sort 
of help. So 1 Cor. xv. 3, ‘‘ Christ died 
on behalf of our sins:” i.e. to procure 
for us the great benefit of deliverance 
from them. Cp. Jno. i. 30: ‘‘ This is 
He on whose behalf (i.e. in order to pay 
homage to Him) I said, He that comes 
after me,’ etc. Also ch. xi. 4, ‘‘ this 
sickness is ... on behalf of the glory of 
God;’’ explained by the words following, | 
“in order that through it the Son of God 
may be glorified.”’ So 2 Cor.i. 6: ‘‘if 
we are afflicted, it is on behalf of your 
encouragement and salvation; if we 
are encouraged, it is on behalf of your 
encouragement.” Paul’s affliction and 
encouragement were both for his readers’ 
good. In all these, the idea of benefit 
is present. 
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The use or absence of the Greek ARTICLE 
has sometimes great theological signifi- 
cance. That in this matter the Greek 
and English languages differ greatly, is 
proved by the frequent impossibility of a 
consistent rendering. In 1 Cor. xi. 3 
the R.V. renders, ‘‘the head of the 
woman is the man, the head of Christ is 
God ;’’ where the italics are absent in 
Greek, and the article is put before 
‘‘ Christ’? and ‘‘ God.’”’ We might more 
accurately render, ‘‘ Woman’s head is 
man.’ But in i Th. v. 2 we must 
render, ‘ the day of the Lord as a thief 
in the night.”” In English, except with 
proper names, where we very seldom use 
the article, if a definite object is before 
us, we prefix the article: the Greeks did 
so only where it was desirable to call 
attention to its definiteness. If this is 
quite clear, it may be omitted; as above. 
On the other hand, for greater definiteness, 
it may be prefixed even to proper names. 
The real difference is that a noun without 
the article is qualitative, i.e. one of aclass: 
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with the article it denotes a definite 
individual or group. So Mt. xiii. 6: 
“the sun having risen.’’ Since there is 
only one ‘“ sun ’”’ in the sky, it is needless 
to define it. So in Paul’s thought there 
was only one ‘Day of (one) Lord: ”’ 
and therefore further definition was need- 
less. This warns us, where a literal 
rendering is impossible, to give special 
attention to the meaning of the Greek. 
Otherwise we may put into it a meaning 
far from the writer’s thought. 

The Greeks had no indefinite article. 
And, in translations from the Greek it 
should be used only with extreme caution. 
In 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19, the R.V. renders 
“‘ye are a temple of God.’’ This suggests 
other temples. To avoid this suggestion, 
which is quite alien to the Greek, Bp. 
Ellicott, chairman of Revision Committee, 
in his commentary on the Epistle, written 
after the R.V. was published, correctly 
renders ‘‘the temple of God; ”’ and 
supports it by an excellent note. Appar- 
ently the judgment of the chairman, who 
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knew more about Greek grammar than 
any other member of the Committee, 
was overborne by others. The error is 
serious. For, as in ancient Israel (Dt. 
xii. 5, II, 14, 18) so in the eternal Kingdom 
of God, there is only one Temple, the 
Palace of the King, of which His servants 
are not temples, but living stones and 
Christ both Foundation and Corner Stone. 
The ambiguity of the original may be 
retained by rendering, ‘“‘ ye (the many) 
are God’s temple.’’? Here the article is 
needless, because of the governing noun. 
So Rom. xv. 13, 16, 19, ‘‘in the power 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

The difference between the Greek aorist 
and perfect TENSES is by no means the 
same as that between the English pre- 
terite and perfect, their nearest equivalents. 
To render the one by the other is some- 
times impossible, at other times misleading. | 
The Greek aorist covers the whole ground 
occupied by our preterite and perfect :. 
the Greek perfect covers the same ground 
and adds to the significance of the aorist 
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the idea of a permanent resuli. Either 
English tense may be correctly rendered 
by the Greek aorist: but the Greek 
perfect adds a sense not suggested by any 
English tense, viz. a present result of a 
past event. The aorist, or indefinite 
tense, merely denotes that an event has 
taken place in the past, a moment ago or 
ages ago, at some definite time or without 
reference to time, lasting for a moment 
or a lifetime, one act or a series of acts, 
continuing to the present or wholly 
ceased, with or without abiding results. 
It must therefore sometimes, while re- 
taining its full Greek significance, be 
rendered by the English perfect. So Mt. 
viii. 10: ‘‘ with no one in Israel have I 
found so great faith.” 

The above distinction explains 1 Jno. 
iii, 6: ‘‘ every one who is committing 
sin (present tense) has not seen (perfect) 
ot known Him.’”’ Either he never saw 
Him or the effect of the vision has passed 
away. So v. 9: ‘‘ Every one begotten 
from God does no sin... and cannot be 
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sinning (present) because he is begotten 
from God.’ Present sinning implies that 
he has lost the new life received from God. 
But even for this sad case, in ch. ii. 1, 2, 
provision is made. In Heb. xi. 17 we 
must render, ‘‘Abraham offered up Isaac.”’ 
The Greek perfect emphasises the abiding 
significance of the sacrifice. This essen- 
tial difference between the Greek and 
English tenses must ever be kept in mind. 
It has been well said that the Greek 
present tense denotes a process, the 
aorist an event, the perfect a result. 
The whole matter of Greek grammar will 
well repay most careful study. Each 
inflexion and particle should be carefully 
distinguished from others most closely 
related to it, or furthest removed. And 
this is by no means difficult. A good 
working knowledge of the language may 
be gained by every one preparing for the 
Christian Pastorate by careful study of 
the Greek Testament, supplemented by 
the Septuagint Version. It will bring 
him into closer mental and spiritual con- 
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tact with the Sacred Writers; and thus 
provide a richer and purer supply of the 
bread of life for the nourishment of the 
Flock. No department of theological re- 
search will yield better results than a 
careful study of the words and gram- 
matical forms of New Testament 
Greek. 

Similar value, but in much less degree, 
belongs to the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. For the earlier preparatory reve- 
lation adds to the later one chiefly by 
explaining more fully some of the terms 
in which it is conveyed to us. But as 
we have already seen, on pp. 65-71, 
this explanation is sometimes very im- 
portant. Moreover the religious life of 
Israel, as depicted in the O.T., with its 
reality, intensity, and imperfections, helps 
us better to appreciate the new revelation 
brought by Christ. Fortunately these 
lessons may be learnt, in much greater 
measure in the Old Testament than in 
the New, by careful use of the English 
Revised Version. For they consist in 
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the O.T. chiefly, not in details, but in 
broad principles. 

Even in the New Testament a devout 
and careful study of the R.V. will gain 
infinitely better results than a merely 
intellectual effort of the best scholarship. 
To open the treasures of the Sacred Books 
is the prerogative of the Holy Spirit. 
He will unveil them to all who earnestly 
seek them, with the best means within 
their reach. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE LINE OF THOUGHT, ARGUMENT, QUOTATIONS 


Havinc learnt, in some measure, the 
significance of words, inflexions, and 
phrases, we come now to try to spell 
out their significance as component parts 
of sentences, paragraphs, and documents ; 
in order thus to grasp, in their sequence 
and relation, the ideas which the Sacred 
Writers intended their words to convey. 
With this aim we return to the pre- 
liminary analysis of some one docu- 
ment, as suggested in ch. v.; which we 
must now extend to a GRAMMATICAL and 
logical ANALYSIS of each sentence. 
Every complete sentence contains, ex- 
pressed or implied, a subject about which 
something is said, and a predicate or 
something said about it; and usually 
many and various and complicated ex- 
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tensions of these. Grammatically, sen- 
tences consist of a main assertion or 
exhortation or command or exclamation, 
and dependent clauses. These last should 
be carefully distinguished one from an- 
other, and their relation to the main 
assertion, etc., noted. Sometimes a sub- 
ordinate clause contains, rhetorically or 
unintentionally, the chief matter of the 
sentence. 

A good example of a complete sentence 
is Lk. i. 1-4. Here the main assertion 
is, ‘‘It seemed good also to me... to 
write to thee, most excellent Theophilus.”’ 
This is preceded by a statement that 
others had attempted similar works; 
and that their attempts had prompted 
this addition to them: ‘‘to me also.”’ 
The writer claims attention to these 
writings and his own by asserting that 
they narrated matters ‘fully believed ”’ 
in the communities to which he and they 
belong. This belief he justifies by point- 
ing to its source, viz. a tradition by actual 
witnesses and helpers of the matters 
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narrated. Another clause, in v. 3, gives 
proof of the writer’s fitness for his work 
by asserting his accurate research into 
all matters involved. Verse 4 gives his 
definite and personal aim, concluding 
with a word still further confirming the 
‘certainty’ of the matters in hand. 
Among the incidental gains of this open- 
ing sentence, we note the information 
that narratives of the Life of Christ were 
common among His early followers. Such 
incidental indications must be carefully 
observed. 

The student will do well to write out, 
in full, sentences asserting or involving 
important doctrines, putting each clause 
on a separate line, and thus concentrating 
attention on each one successively. This 
careful writing out of the words of the 
Bible is specially helpful to preachers, and 
will frequently suggest suitable divisions 
of an expository sermon. 

More difficult than the grammatical 
analysis of sentences is the task of 
tracing the writer’s LINE oF THOUGHT, 
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of grasping the ideas which he endeavours 
to put successively before his readers and 
thus following him to the goal he has 
in view. Our chief aid must be an 
unwearied retracing again and again of 
the sacred ground. Take the first sen- 
tence with its various clauses primary 
and subordinate, and contemplate the 
ideas it expresses. Then call up suc- 
cessively the sentences following; and 
so on with the lesser and greater divisions 
of the book. The similarities and con- 
trasts between the sentences or paragraphs 
will suggest the connection of thought. 
Each hour’s study will shed light even 
on the most difficult passages. Here and 
there the writer’s meaning will come 
out clearly. And every sentence under- 
stood will help to explain the whole. 
Moreover, whatever brings us into 
sympathy and mental contact with the 
writer will help us better to understand 
his line of thought. And, above all, the . 
Spirit of God, who Himself guided the 
sacred Writers and thus made their words 
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and arguments a permanent embodiment 
in literary form of the supreme revelation 
in Christ, will, so far as He dwells and 
reigns in us, open our minds to under- 
stand the words He prompted. Neverthe- 
less, just as He prompted and guided 
them, not by a mechanical influence, 
but by filling their intelligence with 
divine light, so we can claim and expect 
His help to understand the word only so 
far as we use the eee which He 
has given. 

The above suggestions ae to the 
Old Testament also, and for the more part 
as much as to the New. But the greater 
importance of the New Covenant as 
compared with the Old gives necessarily 
greater importance to the language in 
which it is embodied. But the method 
is the same in both cases. 


One of the most difficult tasks in 
exposition is to interpret the ARGUMENTS 
of the Sacred Writers, which form so 
large an element in the New Testament. 
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Yet, unless we so interpret these argu- 
ments as to feel their logical force, the 
writer’s purpose is not achieved. For 
he wrote in order to persuade, not by 
dogmatic statement, but by reasons ad- 
duced. And, unless we feel the force 
of his arguments, we cannot be sure 
that we understand his meaning. One 
cause of this difficulty is ‘that in all 
argument we are apt to pass in silence 
over points in which all are agreed: and 
that in an ancient document these points 
silently assumed may belong to a mental 
environment which has altogether or 
in great part passed away, or can be 
reproduced now only by inference from 
the same or other old writings. Yet 
even this difficulty is by no means in- 
superable. Every hour of study will 
help to reproduce the ancient writer’s 
environment and his own peculiar modes 
of thought. And to a wonderful extent 
the arguments of the New Testament 
appeal to inward experiences common in 
some measure to all good men. 
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In all argument we must distinguish 
the matters which the writer takes for 
granted as admitted by those for whom he 
writes ; and must test their truth by all 
means within our reach. We shall then 
notice the inferences drawn, and the 
logical processes by which they are 
reached. This we will illustrate by Paul’s 
argument in Rom. v. I-11. 

Already in ch. 1. 16 he has asserted 
and assumed, as a fundamental element 
of the good news which he everywhere 
announces, that the Gospel is a power 
of God for salvation to every one who 
believes it. With what right and on 
what grounds he assumes this, we will 
inquire in ch. xi. This salvation implies, 
as Paul teaches in chs. ili. 21, 22, 28, 30, 
iv. 5, ‘‘a righteousness of God for all 
who believe .. . that a man is justified 
by faith apart from works of law... that 
his faith is reckoned for righteousness.”’ 
In ch. iii. 24-26 he adds, as another 
assumed doctrine, that, in order that, 
in harmony with His own essential 
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righteousness, He might thus justify him 
who believes in Jesus, He gave up His 
Son to die. 

From these two doctrines, Justification 
(1) for all who believe, and (2) through 
the death of Christ, Paul at once draws, 
by logical argument, important conse- 
quences. Justification by faith implies 
‘‘ peace with God’’ and access into His 
favour. Notice, in Paul’s living rhetoric, 
the rapid steps, prophecy, exhortation, 
assertion, in a personal appropriation of 
these blessings: ‘‘it will be reckoned 
... let us have peace... this grace in 
which we stand.’’ This firm standing 
ground evokes exultant ‘‘ hope ’”’ of better 
things to come: and this exultation 
gilds with glory even the hardships of 
life. For, under these burdens, they 
hold on and hold up. This endurance 
tests and reveals the firmness of the 
ground on which their hope rests and 
assures them that it will not put them 
to ‘‘ shame.’’ 

As a sure proof of all this, Paul appeals, 
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in ch. v. 5, to ‘“‘ the love of God,’’ made 
known to them by the Holy Spirit, about 
whom he will say more later on. It is . 
sufficient now to recall, in v. 6, an his- 
torical fact already mentioned in ch. iii. 
25, viz. that ‘‘ Christ died for godless 
men.’’ How great the love therein re- 
vealed, Paul proves by mentioning the 
most which a man may possibly do even 
for the best of his fellows. But ‘‘ while 
we were sinners, Christ died for us.” 
Now comes, in v. 9, the logical conclusion ; 
viz. that those who have been justified 
at the cost of the shed blood of Christ 
cannot be left to perish even in the day 
of God’s righteous anger against sin. 
In v. 10, this argument is more fully 
stated. The blood already shed is that 
of the Son of God: and the work thus 
begun at so great a cost cannot be left 
incomplete. No further sacrifice is needed. 
The maintained and triumphant life of 
His servants is an outflow of ‘‘ the life ”’ 
He now lives at the right hand of God. 
If enemies have been reconciled to God 
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by His death, they will certainly be rescued 
from all evil by His continued life. All 
this is further confirmed (v. 11) by their 
exultation in a restored relation to God : 
for this exultation is manifestly a divine 
inspiration, coming from God and lead- 
ing us to God; and therefore cannot 
deceive. 

In ch, viii. 14-17 we have an argu- 
ment resting upon an assumption of an 
altogether different kind. In ch. vi. Paul 
teaches that God claims from the justi- 
fied a new life of unreserved devotion 
to God like the life of Christ; and, in 
ch. viii. 2-11, that this new life follows 
a liberation wrought in them by the 
Spirit of God, already mentioned in ch. 
v. 5. In ch. viii. 14 he asserts that they 
who are thus led ‘‘ are sons of God.” 
This he proves in v. 15 by asserting that 
the Spirit they have received is a “ Spirit 
of adoption,’’ and that in this Spirit 
they cry to God as their ‘ Father.” 
This last is a direct appeal to an inward 
spiritual experience of Paul and his 
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readers. It is an argument valid only 
to those who share this experience: but 
to them it is decisive. It proves that 
they ‘‘ are sons of God.” For they are 
directly conscious that this filial cry is 
prompted by a divine influence, which 
cannot deceive. The word adoption de- 
notes a Roman legal process by which 
one man took another man’s son to be 
in every legal respect his own son and 
heir. This argument Paul repeats in 
v. 16 by saying that in prompting this 
filial cry the Spirit of God bears witness 
along with the man’s own spirit, that he 
and others are ‘‘ children of God.’ The 
word bears-witness is in the N.T. fre- 
quently used, e.g. Jno. v. 36, Acts xv. 8, 
Heb. ii. 4, for anything which affords 
proof. It is specially suitable here for 
evidence afforded by a cry prompted by 
the Holy Spirit. Following out the Ro- 
man legal metaphor, Paul adds, ‘‘If 
children, also heirs, of God along with 
Christ.”’ 

This argument is valid to-day. They 
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whose “ spirit,’ viz. that in them is 
nearest to God and most like God, is 
moved by an influence from above to 
appeal to God as their Father, have in 
their own filial confidence a decisive proof 
that a Father in heaven of infinite power, 
wisdom, and love, hears their cry. 

An unexpected turn in a _ sentence 
sometimes suggests or introduces an 
argument. The earlier part of Rom. viii. 
28 is always welcome, even though some- 
times we are unable to believe it. But the 
concluding words, followed by vv. 29, 30, 
seem to perplex us. In reality they 
contain a proof of the great words pre- 
ceding. The Gospel ‘‘call’’ is God’s 
means of accomplishing the eternal ‘ pur- 
pose’’ described in v. 29; and proves 
(v. 31) that God is on our side, and that 
therefore nothing can separate us from 
the love of him ‘‘ who spared not His 
own Son but gave Him up for us all,” 
as a pledge that with Him He will in His 
favour “give us all things.’”’ That in 
the worst afflictions ‘‘ we are more than 
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conquerors’’ suggests irresistibly that, 
as asserted in v. 28, all hardships, power- 
less to injure, are part of God’s purpose 
of blessing, and in spite of their apparent 
discord are, to us, ‘‘ working together for 
good.”’ 

Thus v. 28 is a stepping-stone to the 
song of triumph with which in vv. 31-39 
Paul concludes his great exposition of the 
Gospel. So logical is his mind that even 
his glowing exultation is full of argu- 
ment. And his arguments are all worthy 
of careful study. More than anything 
else, they bring us into mental and 
spiritual contact with him. 


Of special value, as laying open to view 
religious thought in Israel long before 
the time of Christ, and thus indicating 
the progress of God’s revelation of Him- 
self to men are the many arguments in 
the New Testament based on QUOTATIONS 
for the Old. 

As examples, we will consider those 
in Rom. iv., especially that in v. 3, from 
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Gen. xv. 6, which is also quoted in 
Gal. iii. 6, Jas. ii. 23, and frequently by 
Philo, an earlier Jewish contemporary 
of Paul. It is one of the most significant 
passages in the Old Testament. 

At God’s bidding, in view of a wonderful 
promise, Abraham has left his own 
country and is now a stranger in Canaan. 
By a daring exploit, he has rescued Lot 
from bondage. But to-night he is in 
doubt and fear. God brings him out 
from the tent in which the childless man 
nurses his loneliness, points him away 
from the darkness around to the stars 
shining overhead, and promises, ‘ So 
shall be thy seed:’”’ Gen. xv. 5. Now 
for the first time in the O.T. we have 
definite inward religious experience. In 
the presence of Him who made the stars 
and now gives this great promise, Abra- 
ham ‘“‘ believed in Jehovah.’’ The mean- 
ing is plain. He accepted the promise, 
and looked forward confidently to a 
blessing surpassing human thought. This 
faith, the early writer adds, ‘‘ God reck- 
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oned to him as righteousness.’? What 
this means, we learn from v. 18, ‘In 
that day Jehovah made a covenant with 
Abram.”’ This covenant became a domin- 
ating feature of the Old Testament, and 
a distinguishing element in Israel’s unique 
relation to God. 

Long centuries after these words were 
written, in an altogether changed religious 
and political environment, Paul asserts 
in Rom. i. 16, 17 that the good news 
announced by Christ is ‘“‘ a power of God 
for salvation to every one who believes,”’’ 
and that ‘‘in it a righteousness of God 
is revealed from faith and by faith ;’’ 
quoting as analogous an announcement 
by an ancient prophet that in a time of 
coming trouble ‘‘ the righteous man by 
faith will live.’”’ In ch. iii. 21-30 Paul 
repeats his assertion again and again. 

This teaching was rejected by the 
leaders of the nation which boasted of 
Abraham as their father and of them- 
selves as heirs of the covenant which 
God made with him, Paul now proves, 
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from a book which they revered as sacred, 
that this covenant, on which rested all 
their claims to a unique relation to God, 
was given to Abraham, as yet uncir- 
cumcised and without a word about 
circumcision, or the law, on the day 
when he accepted by faith this great 
promise. He also draws a close parallel 
between Abraham’s faith in the promise 
given to him and the faith in Christ 
which God now reckons for righteousness 
to all who believe. Whatever it may 
be to us, this argument had overwhelming 
force for those to whom it was given. 
And to us it reveals a wonderful con- 
tinuity in the principles on which God 
deals with men under the Old and New 
Covenants. We have no nobler example 
of saving faith than that of him who, 
‘(in view of the promise of God did not 
doubt with unbelief but was made strong 
by faith, giving glory to God and being 
fully persuaded that what He has pro-. 
mised He is able also to do: ”’ Gen. iv. 
20, 21. 
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Equally forceful is the argument in 
Rom. ix. 6-13. In ch. viii. 31-39 Paul 
has completed his exposition of his great 
theme in ch. i. 16, with a song of triumph. 
In a moment, the song ceases and deep 
sorrow takes its place. This glad news 
of salvation itself implies that they who 
reject it are away from God in a path 
leading to destruction. It might be ob- 
jected (ch. ix. 6) that, if so, God’s promise 
to Abraham had failed. Paul replies 
that ‘‘not all sprung from Israel are 
Israel,’’ i.e. not all his bodily descendants 
inherit the blessings of the Covenant. 
This, Paul proves by a quotation of 
Gen. xxi. 12 where Ishmael, though 
Abraham’s son, is excluded from his 
family. Other quotations, from Gen. xxv. 
23, Mal. i. 2, 3, remind us that Esau, 
a son from the same father and mother 
as Jacob, was also excluded. To this 
exclusion, in two successive generations, 
of sons by actual bodily descent, no Jew 
would object, as inconsistent with the 
faithfulness of God. Paul has now proved, 
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by quotations from their own Sacred Books, 
that the claim to the favour of God of 
those who reject the Gospel of Christ, 
on the ground of their descent from Abra- 
ham, is no better than that of Ishmael 
and Esau. In the third generation, as in 
the first and second, God has continued 
to act (v. 11) on the principle of “ selec- 
tion.”’ 

The words quoted in Rom. ix. 13 from 
Mal. i. 2, 3, ‘‘ Esau I hated,” are ex- 
pounded by those following, ‘they will 
build, but I will throw down; and they 
shall call them The border of wickedness 
and The people whom Jehovah detests 
for ever.’ Human passions are here 
attributed to God in order to teach that 
He acts as men do when moved by such 
passions. Only thus can men _ under- 
stand God. Cp. Prov. xiii. 24, ‘‘ He who 
spares his rod hates his son: ’’ i.e. he is 
practically his son’s enemy. God acted 
as a friend of Jacob’s descendants and 
as an adversary to those of Esau. This, 
no Jew considered to be unjust. And if 
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so, God does not act unjustly in punish- 
ing those who refuse to bow to Christ. 

This warns us not to put violent inter- 
pretations on the words and phrases of 
the Bible, in order to bring them into 
harmony with modern conceptions of God. 
There is much in its language which can 
be explained only as oriental hyperbole : 
cp. Gen. xxii. 17. The same is true, 
more or less, of all language. 

The Ep. to the Hebrews contains many 
just and profound expositions of the Old 
Testament, well worth careful study. 
E.g., in Ps. cx. 4, the Psalmist says of one 
whom he recognises as his lord, and as a 
coming conqueror and ruler, ‘‘ Jehovah 
has sworn... Thou art a priest for ever, 
after the order of Melchizedek.”’’ The 
N.T. writer calls attention to the fact that 
these words ignore, and practically set 
aside, the priesthood of Aaron; and 
announce the coming of one who, in 
marked contrast to the successive high 
priests of Israel, is ‘“‘a priest for ever.” 
He argues justly that these words imply 
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that the priesthood of the Old Covenant 
is to give place to one more permanent. 
This argument, of little force to us, was 
irresistible against those who rejected 
Christ because He was outside the ancient 
order. Like Jer. xxxi. 31, it is a clear 
and remarkable indication, from the O.T., 
that the Old Covenant would be super- 
seded by a greater. This last passage is 
also quoted at length in Heb. viii. 7-13, 
and expounded in ch. x. 16+18. 

In Heb. x. 5 we have a quotation word 
for word from the Lxx., where it is, not 
an accurate rendering of, but apparently 
an attempt to explain, the Hebrew text. 
But the difference does not invalidate the 
writer’s argument. On the other hand, 
no such variation from the Hebrew is 
found in the letters of Paul. This use 
of the Lxx. is very marked in Heb. xi. 
5, 6, where the argument, not apparent 
to the English reader, is at once explained 
by the Lxx., which renders in Gen. v. 
22-24, instead of ‘‘ Enoch walked with 
God,’’ a phrase familiar to the Hebrews 
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but unknown to the Greeks, ‘‘ Enoch 
pleased God, and he was not found be- 
cause God had translated him.’’ But 
this change, needful to explain the He- 
brew meaning to Greek readers, does not 
weaken the writer’s argument. 

Worthy of special and reverent atten- 
tion are our Lord’s own quotations from 
and references to the Old Testament, as 
recorded in the Gospels. Of these, the 
most interesting is that in Mt. xxii. 32, 
Mk. xii. 26, Lk. xx. 37, where He appeals 
to Ex. iii. 6 in proof of the resurrection 
of the dead, against the Sadducees who 
denied it. Of the three parallel accounts, 
the third is the fullest and apparently 
the most accurate account of what Christ 
actually said. He there appeals to Moses, 
whom He assumes to be the writer of 
this passage in Exodus, as affording proof, 
by the words he attributes to Jehovah, 
“‘that the dead are raised.’’ This proof 
is that long after their death God speaks 
of Himself as ‘‘ the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob.’”’ From this, our Lord 
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justly infers that they must be still living ; 
on the ground that Jehovah cannot be a 
‘““God of dead men.’’ This argument 
implies that death cannot separate from 
God those whom He recognises as stand- 
ing in special relation to Himself; and 
therefore implies a life beyond the grave 
for all the servants of God. 

That this argument is used in proof 
‘‘ that the dead are raised,’’ implies that, 
in the thought of the Jews, this continued 
life involves such uprising ; i.e. a restora- 
tion of erect bodily life to those who 
once lay dead. And, since originally 
God made man body and spirit, this seems 
to me a fair inference. From Acts xxiii. 
8 we learn that the Sadducees denied, 
not only bodily uprising, but also any 
‘spirit’ as distinct from the body. 

That our Lord does not quote any 
passage which asserts clearly the con- 
tinued life of the dead servants of God, 
e.g. Dan. xii. 2, Wisdom of Solomon 
iii, 1-8, but only draws a just inference, 
is a tacit admission that no such belief 
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was prevalent in Israel in the time of 
the prophets. This silence of the Old 
Testament is very remarkable; and has 
not been fully explained. 

In any case, these words of Christ 
assert, or imply clearly, that death cannot 
separate from God His faithful servants : 
and this is the main point. Wecan reach 
the real significance of the Bible only as 
we grasp the broad principles underlying 
it, and common, for the more part, to 
the Kingdom of God in all ages. And for 
this wider and deeper view, a careful 
and prolonged study of the quotations in 
the New Testament from the Old is 
most helpful. What is most to be de- 
precated is a hasty judgment that these 
ancient expositors were in error. 


CHAPTER IX 


METAPHOR, PARABLE, PROPHECY 


CERTAIN forms of speech, frequent in the 
Bible as literary embodiments of the 
great spiritual realities, now demand 
attention. Of these the most important 
is METAPHOR, a mode of expression based 
on analogy, i.e. similarity of relations. 
Abstract principles can be understood, 
and thoughts about them conveyed to 
others, only by comparison and contrast 
with well known objects around. The 
unseen can be made apparent only by 
means of analogies with the seen and 
familiar: and only thus can we appre- 
hend the unseen and eternal realities with 
which religion and theology have to do. 
On the other hand, this mode of speech 
has its special dangers. For all simi- 
larities have their limits, at which they 
130 
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pass into the dissimilar. And these 
limits, in the flow of rhetoric, the simi- 
larities are prone to overleap. For, fre- 
quently it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the essence of the comparison 
and the rhetorical drapery in which it is 
sometimes clothed. This difficulty has 
given rise to much theological error. 

The difficulty is increased in dealing 
with ancient metaphors, especially those 
involving comparisons with customs and 
institutions which have long ago passed 
away. In this case, we need to reproduce 
this ancient environment. And this can 
be done only by the help of ancient 
literature. 

The most frequent and important meta- 
phor in the Bible is that in which God 
is spoken of as a FATHER. This is a 
conspicuous and distinguishing feature of 
the New Testament as compared with 
the Old. Yet its roots are in the earlier 
Scriptures. So Ps. ciii. 13, ‘‘ As a father 
has compassion on his sons, Jehovah has 
compassion on those who fear Him: ”’ 
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cp. Pr. iii. 12, ‘Ps. Ixvilt. )5.mete; puree 
the great Inaugural Sermon with which, 
in Mt. v.—vii., Christ opens His ministry, 
we meet (17 times) the familiar phrase, 
‘“‘yvyour Father in heaven.”’ 

On the other hand, the correlative 
term son is never given to all men as 
such ; but involves a moral likeness to 
God: so Mt. v. 45, ‘‘ that ye may be- 
come sons of your Father in heaven.” 
A close parallel in Jno. i. 12, ‘‘ He gave 
them authority to become children of 
God, to those who believe in His name: ”’ 
cp. I Jno. iii. 10, ‘(in this are manifest 
the children of God and the children of 
the wicked one.’’ So also Gal. iii. 26, 
‘ye are all sons of God through faith ; ”’ 
and Rom. viii. 14, Ph. ii. 15. In Jno. i. 
13, I Jno. iii. 9, this sonship is traced, 
not to creation by God in His own image, 
but to a New Birth (Jno. iii. 3, 5) from 
God through His Spirit. Paul, the Roman 
citizen, and in the N.T. he only, describes 
it by the Roman legal term, Adoption : 
Rom. vili. 15, Gal. iv. 5, Eph. i. 5. He 
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thus gives to this common metaphor a 
distinctive form of his own. 

Yet as (Acts xvii. 28, 29) ‘‘ offspring of 
God,’ and objects of the love which moved 
God to give His Son to die for a wicked 
world, all men are objects of God’s 
fatherly love. That this earlier and essen- 
tial relation to God is in the N.T. ignored, 
is a forceful and needful reminder that 
by sin we have lost the rights of sons, 
and can receive them only by a fresh 
inbreathing of divine life; or, as Paul 
the lawyer puts it, by a legal process 
analogous to that by which a Roman 
sometimes took another man’s son to be, 
in the eyes of the law, his own son. 

This infinitely valuable metaphor of 
the Fatherhood of God must, like all 
’ others, be used with great caution. For 
every wise father does much which to his 
son seems unkind or perhaps unjust. 
It has been argued that, since God is the 
loving Father of all men, all will finally 
be saved, on the ground that no father 
would let his son perish if he could save 
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him. This inference overlooks the limi- 
tation of sonship noted above; is con- 
tradicted in Ph. iii, 19; and is incon- 
sistent with the metaphor of vegetable 
matter destroyed by fire in Mt. iii. 10, 12, 
xiii. 30, etc. Christ came, not to satisfy 
our curiosity about the fate of others, but 
to guide us along the path of life. On the 
other hand, in Lk. xv. 24 the father of 
the prodigal looked upon his lost son 
with a bereaved father’s love. And this 
was the love which moved God to give 
His Son to save a lost world. 

A still more important use of this 
metaphor is to describe Christ’s relation 
to God. Throughout the N.T. He is 
spoken of, and speaks of Himself, as in a 
unique sense THE SON OF Gop. This is 
very conspicuous in Mk. xii. 6, where 
Christ as the ‘‘one beloved son’’ is 
contrasted with earlier teachers who are 
called ‘‘ slaves.’’ So Heb. iii. 5, 6, where 
Moses as a servant in the household is 
contrasted with Christ as a son over it. 
This metaphor lifts up the relation of 
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father and son out of time into preceding 
eternity. And, since the essential idea 
conveyed by these terms as applied to men 
is that of two distinct persons sharing the 
same nature, the one derived from the 
other, we must think thus of Him who 
speaks of Himself as ‘‘ the Only-begotten 
Son” of God. This is confirmed by 
plain language in Jno. v. 26: ‘as the 
Father has life in Himself, so also to the 
Son He has given to have life in Himself.” 
Cp. another metaphor in Heb. i. 3, 
‘‘ Outshining of His glory,’”’ also implying 
derivation. 

The above metaphor involves a new 
conception of God, viz. eternal com- 
panionship of Father and Son. So Jno. 
xvii. 5, 24: ‘‘the glory which I had 
with Thee before the world was... Thou 
lovedst Me before the foundation of the 
world.’”’ In it we see with wonder an 
eternal and infinite Fountain from which 
flows an infinite and eternal Stream. 

Sometimes a defect of one metaphor 
is supplied by a variety of metaphors. 
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For example, in the SHEPHERD and his 
FLOCK we have many living individuals, 
unable to help each other, guided and 
guarded by one leader. In the TEMPLE, 
each living stone gives immoveable 
strength to the other stones. In the 
VINE or olive we have branches per- 
meated by one life-giving sap, the source 
in each of growth and fruit. In the 
BoDY of Christ, we have various m°m- 
bers endowed with different capacities, 
all at work and all needed for the common 
good. In the BRIDE of Christ, the Church 
is represented as the object of the tender 
love and care of the great Bridegroom. 
The word RANSOM in Mt. xx. 28 sug- 
gests the price paid to liberate a captive : 
so I Pet. i. 18, ‘‘ not with silver or gold 
were ye ransomed, but with precious 
blood... of Christ.”’ But here the words 
following, ‘‘as of a lamb blameless and 
spotless,’’ remind us that in Ex. xili. 13 
the same word is used for the paschal 
lamb by whose death the firstborn was 
saved from death. Cp. Rom. iii. 24, 
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Eph. i. 7, 1 Tim. ii. 6, etc. This metaphor 
teaches the absolute necessity, for the 
pardon of sins, of the death of Christ. 
For, in all human thought, whatever we 
give or do in order to obtain some desired 
object, we speak of as the price paid for it. 
This absolute necessity is plainly stated 
in Mt. xvi. 21, ‘“‘ He must needs go away 
to Jerusalem ... and be killed.”’ 
Similarly, the word propitiation in 
Rom. iii. 25, I Jno. il. 2, iv. 10, taken 
in connection with Lev. iv. 20, 26, etc., 
recalls, and places the death of Christ in 
line with, the Mosaic sacrifices. Touch- 
ing the ground of the necessity noted 
above, Rom. iii. 26 sheds important 
light. Paul there asserts that in the 
ransoming which takes place in Christ, 
God set Him forth in His blood, as a 
propitiation through faith, in order that 
He may be Himself righteous and yet a 
justifier of him who has faith in Jesus ; 
or, in other words to harmonize with 
His own righteousness the justification 
of believers. To explain further the rela- 
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tion between this moral necessity and its 
satisfaction in the death of Christ, is the 
difficult task of theology. 

In Rom. xii. 1, the Mosaic sacrificial 
ritual is used to describe the new life in 
Christ: ‘‘ Present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, to God well pleasing, your 
rational service,’? or R.V. marg. ‘‘ wor- 
ship.’”’?’ So ch. xv. 16, ‘‘a minister of 
Christ, announcing as a sacred work 
the Gospel of God, in order that the 
offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable, 
sanctified in the Holy Spirit;’’ also 
1 Pet. 11. 5, ‘‘ a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God.”’ 
To Jews, the entire teaching of the N.T. 
about holiness recalled, as in these pas- 
sages, the ancient ritual; and thus be- 
came to them an abiding and instructive 
metaphor of the service of Christ. This 
is also conspicuous in sacred song. So 
pp. 65-71. 

Other important metaphors are derived 
from Gentile institutions and thought. 
In Lk. xiii. 24 Christ is recorded to have 
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said, ‘‘ agonize to enter in through the 
narrow door.’’ The word here used was 
the common term for the Greek athletic 
contests, e.g. those held every alternate 
year at the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
young men contended for prizes in racing, 
wrestling, etc.: cp. Ph. ili. 13, 14, 
Eph. vi. 12. This explains 1 Cor. ix. 25, 
a passage otherwise unmeaning. It re- 
fers to the long months of training and 
self-restraint : and the corruptible crown 
is the fading wreath given as a prize to 
the victor, a fitting type of passing human 
glory. Same metaphor in Col. i. 209, 
Pim ive 50, vil 12,2 Tim) iv. 7) Heb: 
xii. 1. In Rom. xv. 30, Col. iv. 12 the 
same word describes intense effort in 
prayer, justifying the common phrase, 
‘‘ wrestling in prayer.’’ In Jno. xviii. 36 
it describes intense effort to rescue from 
enemies. 

All this is a necessary supplement and 
safeguard to the important teaching that 
whatever God requires from us He will 
work in us by His Spirit. These two 
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sides are put together in Ph, ii. 12, 13: 
‘“‘with fear and trembling (i.e. with 
serious care) work out, your own salva- 
tion; for it is God who works in you 
both to will and to do.”’ 

Another important metaphor underlies 
the word I-have-learnt-the-secret, or mys- 
tery, in “PR ivy T2)3> ep, Roma xsises, 
Xvi. 25, 1 Cor. il. 7, Eph. iti. 3. It recalls 
the Greek mystic festivals, e.g. the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, in honour of the goddess 
Demeter ; at which, in the darkness of 
the night, the initiated were led into the 
secret chamber of the goddess, and taught 
secrets forbidden to others. Cp. Wisdom 
of Solomon xiv. 15, where we read of 
idolatrous mysteries and solemn rites. 

This metaphor may be traced to Christ, 
who in Mt. xiii. 11 is reported to have 
said, ‘‘To you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven: 
but to them it is not given.” Paul, 
familiar with Greek thought, noticed, 
amid many differences, a point of contact ; 
and wrote to the Philippians that he had 
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been initiated into the secret of the new 
life in Christ, and was therefore able, 
without injury, either to be exalted or to. 
be brought low. This implies that in 
the Gospel lie hidden secrets, known only 
to those whose eyes God opens, which 
fit men for all vicissitudes of fortune. 
These mysteries, thus revealed, embrace 
the whole purpose of God touching His 
people. 

A metaphor derived from Roman 
thought and resting upon a profound and 
far-reaching analogy is (see p. 136) that 
of the Church as the Bopy oF CHRIST ; 
in 1t Cor. xii. 12-27, Rom. xii. 4-6, 
Pons. 22,23. iv. 25, v.30; Colon 24. 
Every living body consists of various 
members, with various capacities, all 
needful for the common good; all work- 
ing together, each helping the others, 
animated by a consciousness of their 
common interest. So in each congrega- 
tion, in each organized denomination, and 
in the totality of the followers of Christ, 
there is an infinite variety of capacities, 
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e.g. wealth, eloquence, special knowledge, 
administrative skill, the gift of song, 
etc. Whatever they may think or do, 
all these are bound together by common 
interests. Whatever injures or helps one 
member or community, injures or helps 
others around. The rich are needed and 
so are the honest and industrious poorer 
members ; the learned specialist and the 
obscure toiler ; vigorous health and pa- 
tient weakness and suffering. Each has 
contributions to make, or lessons to 
teach, to others. 

This great truth applies to ail le- 
gitimate human communities, including 
the City and the Commonwealth. Labour 
needs both capital and directing intelli- 
gence; and conversely The Body Politic 
is subject to the laws which govern all 
living bodies, and which cannot be dis- 
obeyed without injury to the whole. 

The analogy which underlies this meta- 
phor is, I believe, the most far-reaching 
known toman. IntheN.T., it is peculiar 
to Paul, the Roman citizen. But, long 
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before his day, it was recognised by 
Romans, and did not a little to build up 
the Roman Empire. As proofs I may 
quote the well known story told by Livy 
(bk. ii. 32) where Menenius Agrippa com- 
pared the plebeians to the hands that 
toiled, and the patricians to the belly that 
fed; yet each needing, and dependent 
upon the other. So, in Paul’s own day 
Seneca, On Anger bk. ii. 31: ‘It is 
wrong to injure the Fatherland: there- 
fore a citizen also; for he is a part of 
the Fatherland. ... What if the hands 
wish to injure the feet? the eyes to 
injure the hands? How all the mem- 
bers agree among themselves, because 
it is the interest of the whole that each 
be preserved.”’ 

Another metaphor, taken from Roman 
law, mentioned on p. 132, is the word 
Adoption, used to describe the changed 
relation of the justified to God. In 
Rom. viii. 23, it also describes their visible 
reception, at the resurrection of the 
dead, into the eternal home of the family 
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of God. The same word in ch. ix. 4 
refers to Ex. iv. 22, 23, where God claims 
that Israel is His Firstborn Son. Another 
metaphor, also peculiar to Paul, is the 
word justify, used as equivalent (Acts 
xiii. 38, 39) to the pardon of sins, in 
Rom. ili. 24, 26, 28, 30, etc. : cp. iv. 7. 
It is a Jewish law-term for a judge’s 
decision in a man’s favour. So Dt. 
xxv. I: ‘‘ If there be a controversy be- 
tween men, and they come to judgment 
... they shall justify the righteous and 
condemn the wicked.’’ Cp. Isa. v. 23, 
Prov. xvii. 15, 1 Kgs. viii. 32. 

The same principles of interpretation 
apply to PARABLES, which are extensions 
of metaphor. Already, on p. 134, in a 
parable of Christ we found a valuable 
confirmation of the metaphor which de- 
scribed Christ as the Son of God. The 
greater complexity of a parable increases 
the danger of its application to doctrine. 
The only safe rule, alike in metaphor 
and parable, is not to build any doctrine 
on them only. On the other hand, when 
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various forms of symbolic language sug- 
gest the same teaching, they arrest atten- 
tion: and, in the main they confirm 
the explicit teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. The only safe principle is that 
important doctrine can rest securely only 
on a broad foundation of abundant and 
plain and various evidence. 


PRoPHEcY. In both Old and New 
Testaments we find important statements 
touching events to come, to nations or 
individuals, announcing good and evil, 
especially blessings for the righteous and 
punishment for the wicked. These pro- 
phecies have often been appealed to in 
proof of the divine mission of the speakers 
or writers. The proof can be admitted 
only so far as we have decisive evidence of 
authorship, or at least of early date ; and 
when the correspondence between prophecy 
and fulfilment is too close to be accidental. 
In the New Testament, we have prophecies 
relating to events still future, and thus 
stimulating inquiry and hope. 

IO 
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Conspicuous among the former are 
the promises to Abraham in Gen. xii. 2, 3, 
Xill. 14, 15, xxii. 17, 18, etc. Whatever 
their date, these words attributed to God 
receive remarkable confirmation in the 
intimate and unique knowledge of one 
personal God, the Maker of heaven and 
earth, which breathes throughout the 
Old Testament, in conspicuous contrast 
to all Gentile literature. And this pro- 
phecy receives remarkable fulfilment in 
the immense superiority of the Christian 
nations, who all look up to Abraham as 
the Father of the faithful, as attested by 
their sustained progress in every form of 
good, in contrast to the stagnation or 
decay of all other nations, except so far 
as they are following the Christian na- 
tions. At the latest date possible for 
the books of the Old Testament, this 
marvellous foresight of an absolutely 
unique movement, Christianity, which 
arose suddenly in Israel and is now 
spreading to the ends of the earth, is far 
beyond reach of any human foresight. 
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On the other hand, the fulfilment is 
not in details exact and literal. ‘‘ Nu- 
merous as the dust of the earth” is an 
intelligible exaggeration: but the land 
promised to Abraham’s seed ‘“‘ for ever ”’ 
has long been held by aliens and enemies. 
Yet the fulfilment has been infinitely 
greater and better than the words of the 
prophecy suggest: and it reaches for- 
ward to endless blessings beyond the 
grave. These unspeakable blessings could 
not have been made known to Abraham 
and Israel in words better than we find 
in the Old Testament. In this case, all 
the conditions of genuine prophecy are 
fulfilled: and the fulfilment is decisive 
proof that God revealed Himself to Israel 
as He did not to any other ancient nation. 

Very conspicuous is the doom pro- 
nounced on Babylon in Isa. Xiii., xiv., 
Jer. 1., li., in the summit of its material 
splendour and power, while under its 
mighty tread Jerusalem and its temple 
lay in ruins. It was needful to vindicate 
the power and holiness of the God of 
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Israel against the apparent triumph of 
heathen deities. The fulfilment lies 
visibly before us in the desolation which 
has reigned so long over the once popu- 
lous city and fertile plains. Similarly 
Ezek. xXxvii., Xxvili., against Tyre and its 
commercial prosperity. 

In marked contrast to the doom of the 
heathen powers is the announcement, in 
Jer. xxxi. 31-34, of a ‘‘ New Covenant ’’ 
unlike yet superior to, and superseding, 
that made at the Exodus.’ Of this re- 
markable prophecy, Christ announced in 
Lk. xxii. 20 (so 1 Cor. xi. 25) the fulfil- 
ment; with the important addition ‘in 
My blood,”’ thus pointing to His approach- 
ing death as the mysterious means of this 
fulfilment. The same thought is further 
developed in 2 Cor. iii. 6; and in Heb. 
vii. 22, viii. 6-18, ix. 4-20, x. 16, 29, 
xii. 24, where the prophecy of Jeremiah is 
quoted at length. Through this covenant, 
made first with Abraham and afterwards 
through Moses with Israel, came all the 
religious advantages of Israel, including 
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a fuller knowledge of and personal inter- 
course with God, the Creator of heaven 
and earth. The announcement in Jer. 
XxXxi, 31 of a New Covenant proves that 
in its apparent ruin Israel foresaw a new 
and closer relation to God, bringing still 
greater blessings. We have here a clear 
fulfilment of a prophecy far beyond the 
farthest vision of human foresight. It 
can be explained only as a supernatural 
revelation given to Israel and not to any 
other ancient nation. 

The same may be said of the prophecy 
of the suffering Servant of God in Isa. lii. 
13—-lii., following an announcement of a 
marvellous deliverance from humiliation 
and bondage. Whatever was the exact 
thought of the writer, the close corre- 
spondence between this suffering Saviour 
and the sufferings of Christ, as their 
significance was understood by His im- 
mediate followers, cannot be accidental. 
It is expressly recognised in 1 Pet. il. 
22-25. This ancient prophecy is the 
more significant because of the large 
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place occupied by the death of Christ, 
as distinguished from His life, in the 
New Testament. It is another proof 
of superhuman foresight. 

Other prophecies refer to time still 
future. In Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, 27, we 
read of a Kingdom which will be erected 
on the ruins of ali other kingdoms and 
will stand for ever, ruled over by One 
in human form coming with the clouds 
of heaven ; alsoin ch. xii. 2, that ‘‘ many 
of those who sleep in the dust of the 
earth will awake, some to eternal life 
and some to shame, to eternal abhor- 
rence.’’ This early announcement antici- 
pates abundant and conspicuous teaching 
in the New Testament. In various forms, 
yet with general agreement, its various 
writers foretell, and represent Christ as 
announcing, a definite moment in the 
future when suddenly, with a voice from 
heaven Christ will appear; and that 
along with a dissolution of Nature the dead 
will stand before Him in judgment and 
receive sentence according to their works. 
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This involves clearly, in symbolic and 
picturesque form, the great doctrine of 
retribution beyond death for all actions 
done in the present life. This last doc- 
trine, recognised in various forms by 
many ancient nations, e.g. the Egyptians, 
Hindus, and Plato, is suggested irresistibly 
by the imperfection of retribution in the 
present life, taken in connection with the 
indisputable authority of the inborn moral 
sense of man. It may be accepted as an 
assured result of theological research 
verified by its moral effects. 

The new element recorded in the 
New Testament is that this supreme 
judgment will be pronounced, at the close 
of the present order of things, by Jesus 
of Nazareth, returning from heaven to 
earth. The large place given in the 
N.T. to His return suggests irresistibly 
an important reality. But the details 
involve immense difficulties. And the 
difference between the ancient prophecies 
and their fulfilment, and the impossibility 
of a literal fulfilment of the great pro- 
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phecy in Rev. xvii., xviii. of the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, evidently symbolising 
(ch. xvii. 18) the city of Rome, but 
recalling the O.T. prophecies about Baby- 
lon and Tyre, warn us not to expect a 
literal fulfilment of the pictorial descrip- 
tions of the return of Christ to recall to 
life and judge all the dead, good and bad. 

Another similar warning is found in 
the non-fulfilment of the expectation of 
an early return of Christ which finds 
expression in Mt. xvi. 27 28: ‘‘ the Son of 
Man will come in the glory, of His Father 
with His angels; and then will He give 
back to each according to his deeds. 
Verily I say to you, There are some of 
those standing here who will not taste 
death till they see the Son of Man coming 
in His Kingdom.’’ Cp. chs. x. 23, 
XxXiv. 34. 

Whether this UCN LN disproved 
by the event, was due to a misinterpreta- 
tion of the words of Christ, or to an 
error in His human intelligence, is un- 
certain. The parallels in Mk. ix. 1, 
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Lk. ix. 27 give another version of what is 
evidently the same discourse. Those who 
then stood around Him saw, on the Day 
of Pentecost, ‘‘the Kingdom of God 
come in power ;’’ although they did not 
see ‘“‘the Son of Man coming in His 
Kingdom.”’ That in Jno. xiv. 18, 20, 
Christ uses, in reference to the promised 
gift of the Spirit, the words ‘‘I come”’ 
and ‘‘in that day,’’ used elsewhere for 
His coming to judge the world, suggests 
that the wonderful gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost, creating a new era in the 
relation of God to men, may have been 
confused in the minds of His disciples 
with His final coming; and that this 
may have shaped and warped the report 
of our Lord’s words in Mt. xvi. 28. In 
any case, His ignorance (Mk. xiii. 32) of 
the time of His return warns us that to 
state it was no part of His message to 
men: cp. Acts i. 7, 8. 

The prophecies of the Old and New 
Testaments were evidently intended pri- 
marily for those to whom they were 
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given, as a means of stimulating hope of 
blessings to come and as a warning of 
the consequences of sin; and also for 
all others in similar positions. On the 
other hand, their fulfilment in later ages, 
in a measure beyond all human foresight, 
is a sure proof that God has spoken to 
men; and is thus an addition to the 
credentials of the Gospel of Christ. Thus 
in the Old Testament we have the dawn 
preceding and heralding the Sunrise; 
as in the higher life of men on earth we 
have the dawn of an endless and blessed 
life beyond death. 

The above forms of speech, Metaphor, 
Parable, and Prophecy, are closely re- 
lated ; and hold a large place in Theology. 
For the chief motives of religion, and 
indeed of morality, have their roots in 
the unseen future ; and consequently can 
be understood and felt only by analogies 
with things around us. Hence Theology 
becomes prophetic : and Prophecy clothes 
itself in Metaphor, of which Parable is a 
more developed form. In all three, the 
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same cautions are needed. We need 
ever to distinguish between the Essential 
and the Occasional, between the under- 
lying reality and the literary and some- 
times picturesque form. 


CHAPTER X 


CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY 


WE come now, in our search for the 
‘historical reality of Christ and His teach- 
ing, and the eternal realities underlying 
all things visible, to reproduce from the 
various documents of the New Testament 
the conceptions of Christ and His teaching 
held by its various writers. For all that 
we know about these infinitely important 
matters is due to the reflection of them in 
the minds of these writers ; except so far 
as their conceptions of Christ and the 
Gospel are illustrated and confirmed by 
history and verified in the experience of 
individuals. 

This method involves RECONSTRUC- 
TION, i.e. a mental process analogous to 
that by which materials are collected for, 
and put together in, the erection of a 
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building. We must collect evidence con- 
sisting of various details, notice their 
mutual relations, and thus endeavour to 
comprehend them as parts of a larger 
whole. Yet this reconstruction is not a 
producing of something in itself new, 
though it will be new to us, but an ef- 
fort to grasp objective and pre-existing 
realities. 

In our search for materials for this 
reconstruction, we go back to the pre- 
liminary analysis of documents in ch. v., 
supplementing it by whatever we have 
learnt in chs. vi—ix. about the Art of 
Interpretation. It is at once evident 
that our documents contain two distinct 
but closely-related elements, (1) state- 
ments of historical or biographical facts, 
and (2) moral and religious teaching, 
the former being the framework in which 
the latter has come down to us. We 
shall do well to take these separately, 
and in the above order. 

We come first to reproduce, so far as 
the materials within our reach enable us, 
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the actual facts of the life of Christ and 
of the founding of the Church. These 
materials we must use and sift as we 
should any other ancient documents. 
For we have no other means of research. 
We shall do well to take first the Four 
GOSPELS in their order in our Bibles ; 
comparing them as we goon. We notice 
the independent narratives in Mt. 1., 
li, and Lk. i., ii.; and the threefold 
narrative from the appearance of John 
the Baptist onwards to the visit of the 
women to the empty grave on the morn- 
ing of the Resurrection. In these three 
Gospels, we notice, especially in Mt. and 
Mk., and to some extent in Lk., a close 
agreement in events narrated, in distinct 
elements of teaching, and in their order ; 
coupled with omissions and matters found 
only in one or two Gospels. On the 
whole, these three Gospels give us an 
harmonious and definite conception of the 
life and teaching of Christ. 

In Lk. ili. 1, 23, we have an exact 
statement of the time of the appearance 
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of the Baptist, and of the age of Christ 
at His baptism by John. All three 
Gospels agree to say that He was ar- 
rested on the night following the day 
when the paschal lamb was slain; and 
that His grave was found empty on the 
morning after the next Sabbath. Beyond 
this, we have no definite notes of time. 

In the Fourth Gospel we have welcome 
additions both to the teaching and to the 
biography of Christ, and most valuable 
notes of time. In Jno. i. 29, 35, 43 (ii. 1), 
we have events on successive days; 
followed (v. 13) by a statement that the 
passover was near. In ch. vi. 4 we have 
another passover ; in ch. vii. 2, the feast 
of tabernacles, held in the autumn, with 
special mention (v. 37) of the last day 
of it; and in ch. x. 22 the feast of the 
dedication in the winter ; also in ch. v. I 
‘a feast’ not specified. All this implies 
that the public ministry of Christ lasted 
at least something more than two years. 
It also reveals the writer’s chronological 
accuracy. 
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Of great value are the living portraits 
of men and women; especially in the 
Fourth Gospel, where we have additional 
names of great interest, e.g. Nicodemus 
and Lazarus; and incidents about men, 
e.g. Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, who 
in the other Gospels are mere names. 
This fuller biography reveals a writer 
familiar with the companions of Christ. 
Equally significant is the marked absence 
of the name of the disciple ‘‘ whom Jesus 
loved.”?” Taken together, the Four Gospels 
give us one harmonious picture of this 
supreme Teacher, bearing all marks of 
historical reality and substantial truth, 
and sufficient for our needs. 

In the Bx. or AcTs we have a wonder- 
ful narrative of the founding of the 
Churches in Jerusalem and among the 
Gentiles. The earlier and later parts of 
it are dominated respectively by the 
strong and very different personalities of 
Peter and Paul. It receives remarkable 
confirmation in the letters of Paul. Thus 
in the New Testament we find all the 
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materials needful for reconstructing, so 
far as is needful for theology, the life 
of Christ and the founding of the earliest 
Churches down to the time of Paul’s 
arrival as a prisoner at Rome. This is 
the all-important historical framework 
of the Gospel. Each student will do well 
to build it up for himself from these 
easily accessible materials. Knowledge 
thus gained is far more valuable than 
anything learnt merely from modern 
books. 

We come now to the difficult task of 
reconstructing each N.T. writer’s con- 
ception of Christ and His teaching about 
Himself and God and our relation to God. 
To this end we must concentrate our 
attention on each book successively, en- 
deavouring, with all the resources at our 
disposal, to follow the writer’s thought, 
and while doing so to look into his con- 
ception of the unseen realities which 
underlie religion. As in the preliminary 
analysis in ch. v., we will begin with the 
First Gospel, a book which in its teaching 

II 
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and modes of thought stands nearer to 
the conceptions then prevalent in Israel 
than does any other N.T. book except 
the Ep. of James. 

The question of authorship is difficult ; 
but need not detain us. It is sufficient 
to know that from the middle of the 
second century onwards it was accepted 
with complete confidence by all Christians 
as one of four authentic accounts of the 
life and teaching of Christ. 

We are greatly impressed by the moral 
teaching of. the Sermon on the Mount, 
summed up in ch. vii. I2 in one great 
positive and universal rule, and supple- 
mented in ch. xxii. 37-40 by two great 
commandments from the Old Testament ; 
also by His frequent references to God 
as our Father in heaven. From His 
baptism onwards He is recognised as, and 
claims to be, in a unique sense the Son 
of God. He asserts His authority to 
pardon sins. At an important turning- 
point in His teaching, He announces His 
own approaching death, and afterwards 
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(ch. xxvi. 28) institutes a rite to com- 
memorate it, and places it in definite 
relation to the pardon of sins. Faith is 
frequently the condition of blessing. Very 
conspicuous is the frequent mention of a 
judgment beyond death, Himself the 
Judge. 

Similar teaching in a totally different 
form is found in the Ep. of JAMES, written 
probably by James the brother of Christ, 
the leader of the Church of Jerusalem : 
Mt. xiii. 55, Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18, 
Gal. i. 19. He lays just stress on the 
truth that the practical value of faith, 
as of other emotions, is determined by its 
effect on conduct: Jas. ii. 14-26. Thisis 
a necessary development of Mt. v. 21-48. 

Teaching very similar to the above, and 
to a large extent in the same words and 
order is attributed to Christ in the Second 
and Third Gospels. This SyNoptic type 
of N.T. theology probably reproduces the 
ordinary public teaching of Christ. It 
may be thus summed up: The Son of 
God was born in human form in order, by 
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His Life, teaching, death, and resur- 
rection, to announce forgiveness of sins 
and to save men from their sins, to bring 
them back to their Father in heaven, and 
to mark out for them a path of obedience 
leading up to eternal life. 

Very different, both in facts narrated, 
modes of thought, phraseology, and width 
of view is the FourTH GOSPEL, due pro- 
bably to the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
whom we may identify with John the 
son of Zebedee in Mt. iv. 21, etc. Closely 
related to this Gospel, and indisputably 
from the same pen, is the First EPISTLE 
of John. The writer takes us back at 
once to the beginning of whatever began 
to be, and speaks of Christ as the Word 
who was with God and was God, by whose 
agency all things were made. We notice 
the abstract and symbolic terms, e.g. 
Life, Light, Darkness, the good Shepherd, 
the true Vine, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, etc. Very conspicuous, even as 
contrasted with the Synoptic Gospels are 
the word believe as in a unique sense 
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a condition of blessing, and the promise of 
eternal life for all who believe: e.g. 
ch. iii. 15, 16, 36, etc. Also frequent are 
the word abide and the phrases abide in 
Christ and in God, and Christ and God 
abiding 7n His disciples: e.g. Jno. vi. 56, 
xiv. 10, 17, 20, 25, Xv. 4-I0, I Jno. il. 6, 
24-28, iii. 24, iv. 12-16. This distinctive 
teaching represents Christ as the home 
and refuge and inspiration of His servants. 

As in the Synoptic Gospels, Christ is 
the Son of God; the Only-begotten Son, 
sharer with the Father by derivation from 
Him of all that the Father has and is and 
does, claiming to be equal to and one 
with God, and as Himself God. This 
marks a definite yet necessary advance, 
in the same direction, of the teaching of 
the Synoptic Gospels. Also conspicuous 
is the Paraclete, the Spirit of the Truth, 
the Holy Spirit, who goes forth from the 
Father and abides with and in the dis- 
ciples of Christ. Very prominent is the. 
Love of God, especially in 1 Jno. iv., 
culminating in the profound description 
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of the nature of God in three short words, 
‘* God is Love.’’ The dominating thought 
of the whole is, ‘‘ In this was manifested 
the love of God in our midst, that He 
sent His Only-begotten Son into the 
world . . . in order that every one who 
believes in Him may not perish but may 
have eternal life.’ This teaching supple- 
ments that of the Synoptists by asserting 
again and again that faith in Christ is in 
a unique sense the condition of salvation 
and eternal life. In the same documents 
we have also a fuller revelation of the 
inmost nature of God and of the relation 
of the Son to the Father. 

The above teaching about the Son of 
God, salvation through His death, and a 
judgment to come, is further confirmed 
in a book which, along with points in 
common with the Synoptists and the 
Fourth Gospel, has marked features of 
its own. In Rev. i. 5-7 we have an out- 
burst of praise to One ‘‘ who loosed us 
from our sins in His blood,’ and a vision 
of Him ‘‘ coming with the clouds.” In 
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ch. iv. we see the throne of God and hear 
the praises of those around it to the Al- 
mighty Creator of all things; followed 
in ch. v. by a vision of the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah, as a slain Lamb, and by 
a new song of praise to Him who has 
ransomed with His own blood men from 
every nation. So again in chs. vil. 9-17, 
Kh TH) 1b) LO, XiV. D4) Xie,! 7-16) xxi iT, 
These songs of praise to Christ and refer- 
ences to His violent death, coming to us 
through a window opened in heaven, are 
a worthy expression of the faith of the 
earliest followers of Christ, in complete 
harmony with the teaching of the Four 
Gospels. 

We come now to one about whom we 
know more, and with greater certainty, 
than about any other N.T. writer, and 
whom we recognise as the greatest of the 
Apostles of Christ. 

The three longest letters bearing the 
name of PAUL, and that to the Galatians, 
are proved to be genuine by evidence 
more varied and decisive than can be 
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brought for any other ancient document. 
And all, or nearly all, the others may be 
accepted with reasonable confidence as 
from him. Important elements in this 
evidence are his speeches recorded and 
his movements narrated in the Bk. of 
Acts, written apparently by a companion 
in travel. We thus know him better than 
we do any other of the sacred writers ; 
and become familiar with his distinctive 
phraseology and modes of thought. 
Moreover in his letter to the Romans 
we have (cp. ch. i. 16) an orderly and 
reasoned exposition of the Gospel as Paul 
understood it, an invaluable guide to his 
other letters and his speeches. We notice 
at the beginning of the letter his homage 
to Christ as the ‘‘ Son of God,’’ afterwards 
twice called in argument ‘‘ His own Son,”’ 
and in Col. i. 16 said to be the Agent 
through whom all things were created. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 9, Ph. ii. '7, important light 
is shed on His entrance into human life. 
In other words, in the homage paid to 
Christ, this important witness confirms 
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the testimony of the Four Gospels, the 
Bk. of Revelation and the Ep. to the 
Hebrews. 

The dominating note of the whole 
epistle is ch. i. 16, ‘‘ the Gospel...isa 
power of God for salvation to every one 
who believes.’’ This is equally prominent 
in Gal. ii. 16, 20, iii. 7-9, 22-26, Eph. 1. 
13, 19, ii. 8, Acts xiii. 39, Xvi. 31, xxvi. 18. 
This is a remarkable coincidence with 
Jno. i. 12, ili. 15, 16, 1 Jno. v. 13, Mt. xvii. 
20, and much else throughout the New 
Testament. Equally significant is Paul’s 
teaching in Rom. ili. 25, 26, v. 6-10, 
Eph. i. 7, ii. 13 about the death of Christ ; 
in close harmony with Mt. xx. 28, xxvi. 
26--)no, X315,) 17, °1. Jno. 1. 7;.ete All 
this leaves no room for doubt that salva- 
tion by faith and for all who believe, and 
through the death of Christ, was a central 
element of Christ’s message to men. 

An important development of the ethics 
of the New Testament is Paul’s description 
of the new life to which Christ calls His 
servants as a life of devotion to God, 
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like that of Christ. So Rom. vi. 10, 11, 
“He lives for God ... yourselves also 
living for God, in Christ:’’ Gal. ii. 19, 
“that I may live for God:’’ and more 
fully 2 Cor. v. 15, ‘‘ He died in order that 
they who live may live no longer for 
themselves but for Him who on their 
behalf died and rose.’’ This is further 
described in Rom. vi. 12-19, Xii. I, as a 
sacrificial presentation of the members 
of our bodies to God for sanctification, i.e. 
to be used by Him to work out His pur- 
poses of mercy. So ch. xv. 16, 1 Th. v. 
23, also 1 Pet. 11. 5, 9. 

This sacrificial language is anticipated 
in the words of Christ recorded in Jno. 
Xvil. 17-19. These words spoken in the 
supreme crisis of His life are, like His 
teaching of eternal life for all who believe, 
an important link of connection between 
the teaching of Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel, affording valuable evidence that 
this last is a correct record of actual 
teaching of Christ. They thus do not a 
little to bridge the interval between the 
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teaching of Paul and that in the Synoptic 
Gospels. If Christ spoke the words attri- 
buted to Him in the Fourth Gospel, the 
teaching of Paul is explained and justified. 
Thus the immense influence of Paul 
supports the historical truth of the teach- 
ing attributed to Christ in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Since all sin is hostility to God, devo- 
tion to Him implies liberation (Rom. vi. 
22) from sin: and, since our salvation 
was brought about by the death of Christ, 
by which He Himself escaped from a life 
of humiliation and suffering, Paul de- 
scribes the new life as a partnership in 
the death of Christ, and therefore a death 
to sin: Rom. vi. 2, 10, 11. So Gal. ii. 
20, ‘‘ crucified with Christ ;’’ Col. ii. 11, 
12, ‘‘ buried and risen with Him ;’’ and 
Eph. ii. 6 ‘‘ seated in the heavenlies.’’ 
This remarkable teaching, peculiar to 
Paul, is worthy of most careful study. 
It represents the death, resurrection, and 
ascension, in which was closed Christ’s 
life on earth, as being in some sense 
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reproduced in the spiritual experience of 
His servants. It thus reveals the infinite 
importance, in Paul’s thought, of those 
mysterious events. 

In Rom. vi. Ir we have a compact 
description of the New Life which Christ 
came to impart. As He escaped, in the 
moment of His death, from the curse 
and burden of man’s sin, and still lives a 
life of unreserved devotion to God, so we 
are to be ‘‘ dead to sin, but living for 
God in Christ.’’ And this new life is 
received by the ‘‘ reckoning ’’ of faith ; 
already illustrated in ch. iv. 19-21 by 
one who ‘‘ was made strong by faith, 
giving glory to God, and being fully 
assured that, what He has promised, He 
is able also to do.’”’ These compact and 
complete statements of doctrine are fre- 
quent throughout the New Testament, 
and are of infinite value. 

On many doctrines, light is shed by 
their position in argument. So, in Rom. 
viii. 29, predestination is mentioned, not 
at the beginning of Paul’s exposition of 


in 
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the Gospel as a part of its foundation, 
but at the close as a stepping-stone to a 
shout of triumph. It traces back God’s 
‘‘ purpose ’’ that we ‘‘ be conformed to 
the image of His Son’”’ into preceding 
eternity (so Eph. i. 4, 5), and argues 
from it that God is on our side, and that 
therefore no adversity can hinder His 
purpose of mercy. Notice also that the 
election in Rom. ix. Ir is introduced, 
not as itself a primary doctrine, but only 
to justify the rejection, which in vv. I-5 
Paul bewails, of unbelieving Israel. Much 
error comes from building doctrines on 
statements apart from their context. 
Sometimes we notice development in a 
writer’s thought. E.g.the great metaphor 
of the Body of Christ is expounded in 
1 Cor. xii. I2-30 in its bearing on the 
relation of church-members one to an- 
other. In Eph. i. 22, 23, Col. ii. 19, and 
not earlier, it teaches the relation of 
Christ as Head to the Church which is 
His Body. Had this thought been in 
Paul’s mind, he could not have written 
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1 Cor. xii. 21, ‘‘ the Head cannot say to 
the feet, No need of you haveI.”’ So also 
in 1 Cor. xv. 51, Paul puts himself among 
those who may survive the return of 
Christ ; whereas in 2 Cor. v. 6-9 he 
discusses the possibility of his death. 
We notice that between the two letters 
he had had the terrible experience de- 
scribed in 2 Cor. i. 8-10;, and that in 
Acts xx. 29, in words spoken a few months 
later, he speaks of his own death as 
certain. This suggests that his experi- 
ences at Ephesus had changed his outlook 
of the future. 

Constructive theology is a habit of 
mind worthy of careful cultivation. Nega- 
tive criticism is of value only as it pre- 
pares a way for the erection of a positive 
structure. The student will do well to 
ask after each consecutive reading of a 
book of the New Testament, what does 
it teach me about God or Christ or His 
will concerning me? and to formulate 
the answer. He will thus, by comparison 
and contrast, build up a comprehensive 
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and accurate conception of the faith of the 
earliest followers of Christ; and, in the 
profound harmony underlying much 
variety, he will hear the voice of God. 
What is needed in our day is not so much 
reading, or even more accurate reading, 
essential as this is, but more searching 
and prolonged thought. Only thus can 
we grasp, and come under the influence of, 
the Eternal Realities. 


CHAPTER A&I 


THE ETERNAL REALITIES 


WE come now within sight of the ultimate 
and glorious goal of theological and 
biblical research, viz. to learn all we can 
about the unseen realities which underlie 
the material universe and human life 
upon it and the religions and religious 
thought of men. To this end, we will 
review, in few words, the path we have 
trodden and the results attained. 

In the material universe around us, 
looked at in the light of man’s own 
intelligence and ability to realise in some 
measure his own purposes, we found clear 
indications of a supreme Intelligence, the 
Author of whatever is good and controlling 
whatever exists. In our own inborn 
moral sense, we heard His voice speaking 
with an authority we dared not contra- 
dict. From this we inferred that the 
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intelligent Creator is also the righteous 
Ruler of men. In the imperfection of 
moral retribution in the present life we 
found a clear indication of retribution 
beyond death. We also noticed that these 
inferences were common, more or less 
clearly, to nearly all the various religions 
ancient and modern. Thus the religious 
thought of mankind in all ages, as re- 
corded in its literature, confirmed the 
above results of our own research. On 
the other hand, many witnesses attest 
that these important inferences do not 
supply man’s deepest need. 

We also noticed that one religion stands 
alone above all others as the belief of all 
the foremost nations. And, among all 
religious teachers, One stands out alone 
as supreme, both in His claims and in 
His influence upon the hearts and lives 
and well-being of men and nations. To 
Him we turned for further light touching 
the unseen Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe and of men, and His purposes 
of mercy for us. 

12 
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At this point our research became 
historical. We sought the historical real- 
ity of this supreme Teacher, an Object 
of worship in all progressive nations. 
About Him we found abundant and 
various documentary evidence, in dis- 
courses attributed to Him, and in the 
writings of His earliest followers. From 
these we learnt, with absolute certainty, 
that all those whose writings have come 
down to us bowed before Jesus of Nazareth 
with lowly homage as infinitely greater 
and nearer to God than the greatest men 
or angels. In this homage, we found 
ourselves irresistibly drawn to join. What- 
ever in us is noblest and best recognised 
in Him the loftiest ideal of human excel- 
lence: and He thus became henceforth 
our guiding Star and the inspiration of 
a new and better life. Similar testimony 
is borne by many men and women around 
us, and by the Christian literature of all 
ages. 

We now ask, What is the practical 
result of this various evidence? What 
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may we accept with confidence touching 
the unseen Source and Destiny of human 
life? I shall try to prove that our 
subsequent historical and documentary 
research has raised to absolute certainty 
the preliminary inferences of Natural 
Theology ; and has made important addi- 
tions to them. 

Abundant and decisive documentary 
evidence leaves open only four possi- 
bilities. Either (1) Christ was what the 
N.T. writers describe Him as claiming to 
be; or (2) He, being only a very good 
man, claimed unjustly to be infinitely 
superior to men or angels; or (3) He 
was Himself in most serious error touch- 
ing Himself and His relation to God; 
or (4) His earliest followers, the men who 
won for Him the homage of all succeeding 
ages, were in most serious error touching 
their Master and His teaching about 
Himself. | 

Of these suppositions, the second and 
third are at once ruled out as inconceivable 
and impossible. To suggest deliberate 
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falsehood in this sublime Teacher of the 
highest morality, is worse than absurd. 
So is the suggestion that the Light of the 
world was in deep darkness about Him- 
self and His relation to God. The only 
possibilities worthy of consideration are 
the first and fourth. Either Christ is the 
Only-begotten and Eternal Son of God, 
or the men who won for Him the homage 
of all succeeding ages misunderstood 
utterly His teaching about Himself and 
His relation to God. This last alternative 
is the most serious question in theology. 
Upon our answer to it depends our entire 
conception of Christ and His message to 
men. 

Our decision must be determined by 
the number and importance of the ad- 
mitted facts which each suggestion ex- 
plains and the objections to which each 
lies open. If Christ is what His disciples 
represented Him as claiming to be, all 
the facts of Christianity, e.g. the faith and 
courage of His disciples and the effect 
of their teaching on all succeeding ages, 
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are explained. For, in that case, His 
birth was by far the most stupendous 
event in history, and Himself the greatest 
Teacher. And, of these facts, it is the 
only possible explanation. For the only 
alternative, noted above, implies that in 
the supreme crisis of history, from which 
we date our years to-day, a deep delusion 
touching the nature of God gave birth 
to Christianity, and thus saved our race 
from the hopeless corruption into which 
it was then sinking, and raised it into a 
path of sustained progress, leading up to 
the Christian civilisation of our day. 
What are the objections which compel 
us to consider this most unlikely sugges- 
tion? Only the inherent improbability 
or impossibility, as some think, of an 
eternal Father and Son, of eternal com- 
panionship, subordination, and harmony. 
The only question is, Can we lift up these 
familiar conceptions out of the limitations 
of time into preceding eternity ? I think 
we can. The essential significance of 
father and son is an intelligent person 
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derived from, and by derivation sharing, 
the nature of another person. If the 
son began to be, so did his father before 
him. But when we lift up this concep- 
tion out of time into eternity, these 
ideas of older and younger fall out. Yet 
the essential idea of derivation remains. 
I can conceive an eternal Stream flowing 
forth from an eternal Fountain; and 
an eternal companionship of Father and 
Son, the Son subordinate to, and in 
complete harmony with, the Father, and 
sharing to the full His infinite attributes. 
Moreover, that society, subordination, and 
co-operation are essential to the well- 
being of man on earth, prepares us to 
hear that they have an infinite archetype 
in the uncreated Source of the Universe 
and of man. 

Admit once that the material universe 
sprang from, and is controlled by, intelli- 
gence, and all is explained. The ordinary 
course of things is explained by the 
operation of natural forces. But once 
and again in the history of our planet 
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phenomena have appeared which cannot 
be thus explained: and each of these 
created a new epoch in its history. 
Conspicuous among them are the origin 
of life, of human reason and moral sense, 
and of Christianity. We need not wonder 
that they are surrounded by mysteries 
we cannot solve. 

The parallel between the unexplained 
Origin of Life and the mysterious resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ is a 
contribution to Theology due to the 
Natural Science of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Thus the material Universe bears 
witness to something immensely greater 
than itself: and man’s thoughts about 
himself reveal one supreme Intelligence 
infinitely greater than his own. 

Other matters, in addition to the above, 
claim a place among the eternal realities. 
They are found in Christ’s message to 
men, looked at in the light of the eternal 
Nature of God. Of this message, a 
central element was His promise of 
salvation and eternal life to all who put 
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faith in Him. We see this in the com- 
mission recorded in Acts xxvi. 18, ‘‘ that 
they may obtain pardon of sins and a lot 
among the sanctified, by faith in Me; ”’ 
and in the peroration of an address 
recorded in ch. xiii. 38, 39, ‘‘ be it known 
to you that through this man pardon of 
sins is announced to you... in Him 
every one who believes is justified.’ It 
is, in Rom. i. 16, the foundation-stone of 
Paul’s orderly statement of his teaching : 
‘“the Gospel is a power of God for salva- 
tion to every one who believes.”’ 

So in Jno. i. 12, 13, after speaking of 
the Word who in the beginning was with 
God and was God, the writer goes on to 
say that ‘‘so many as received Him, He 
gave them a right to become children of 
God, to those who believe in His name.’’ 
And, with emphatic repetition we read 
in ch. iii, 16 that ‘‘ God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten 
son, in order that every one who believes 
in Him may not perish but may have 
eternal life.’’ So also Jno. v. 24, vi. 29, 
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35; Vil. 39,°39, XX. 91, 1 Jno. vit} 23, and. 
elsewhere. 

This indisputable teaching of Christ 
has been verified, and this promise of 
salvation for all who believe has been 
fulfilled, in the happy experience of un- 
numbered myriads. To them it is the 
voice of God. Now whatever He has 
revealed in time must have been in His 
mind from eternity. For to Omniscience 
there can be no afterthought. Conse- 
quently, His purpose to create the Uni- 
verse and Man, His foresight of man’s 
sin, His purpose to rescue, by the death 
of His Son, all who put faith in Him, and 
to receive them as sons and conform them 
to the image of His Only-begotten Son, 
in order that He might thus become First- 
born among many brethren, must have 
existed as a definite purpose in the Mind 
of God from eternity. This irresistible 
inference from the nature of God is sug- 
gested in Rom. vili. 28, 29, xvi. 25, 26, 
Pon.) 4,5, 1%, iti: 1—10;.1 Pet. 1°20, 
Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8. If so this purpose 
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must be numbered among the eternal 
realities, as the eternal Source of what- 
ever God has done for us His children. 

Moreover, inasmuch as this salvation 
comes through the suffering and death 
of Christ, given up for us, not as an after- 
thought, but by a deliberate purpose of 
God before the world was, it is an amazing 
revelation of the infinite and eternal love 
of God towards His children not yet born. 
This eternal love, guided by infinite 
wisdom and armed with infinite power, 
is our absolute safeguard against all real 
injury, in life or death, and a sure pledge 
of infinite blessing to come. Conse- 
quently, while contemplating the eternal 
realities, we are surveying our own “ in- 
heritance, imperishable, unsoiled, and 
unfading:”’ 1 Pet. 1. 4. 

All this is a result of our theological 
research. While seeking for the his- 
torical reality of Christ, we have dis- 
covered our own royal lineage, and have__ 
found a Father in heaven. And if this 
is the result of our research, it should 
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be its controlling aim. From this point 
of view, all details should be valued. 
They are of more or less importance as 
they bear on this great result. 

The above method of research must be 
applied to all details in the life of Christ, 
so far as the evidence permits; and 
especially to the firm belief of the Apostles 
that His body laid dead in the grave had 
returned to life. A similar method will 
give good results in sifting the history of 
Israel under the Old Covenant. The 
result will be intelligent conviction touch- 
ing all that we need to know, resting 
securely on evidence abundant, various, 
and absolutely reliable. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


So far we have discussed theology with- 
out reference to its position in the Church 
and the Churches, i.e. to the beliefs pre- 
valent, during nineteen Christian cen- 
turies, in the various Christian com- 
munities. This has enabled us to look 
quietly at the evidence without disturb- 
ance from the theological controversies 
which, in all ages, have warped the 
judgments of men. 

A comparison of the Christian literature 
of the first three centuries reveals a general 
agreement with the teaching of the New 
Testament. This agreement is most easily 
verified by comparison with the Creeds 
formulated in the centuries following ; 
especially with the creed drawn up at 
the Council of Nic#a in A.D. 325, and 
afterwards modified and enlarged; as 
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the original and modified forms are 
preserved in the Acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451. This modified form 
is embodied in ‘‘ the Orthodox Confession 
of the Eastern Church’’ adopted by the 
Greco-Russian Synod at Jassy in A.D. 
1643; in the first doctrinal decree of 
the Council of Trent, as the universal 
profession of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
in the first article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which embodies the faith of the 
German Reformers ; and in the Anglican 
Communion Service. The same belief 
underlies ‘‘ the Westminster Confession 
of Faith,’’ which embodies the belief of 
the Presbyterian Churches; and is held 
firmly in the Congregational, Baptist, and 
Methodist, Churches. In short, except 
the Unitarians, always a very small, 
though intelligent, minority of the whole 
body of Christians, the doctrine of the 
superhuman and superangelic dignity of 
Christ as set forth in the New Testament, 
and the divine unity of the Father and 
the Son and the Spirit, has dominated 
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the whole thought and life of Christendom, 
especially of those who have done most 
to raise the fallen, to build up the Church, 
and to carry the Gospel to non-Christians. 

This remarkable agreement in so com- 
plicated a doctrine as that of the Trinity 
is a welcome and most important sequel 
to the profound harmony underlying the 
various types of N.T. teaching. After 
the victory gained at the Council of 
Nicza, the tide seemed to turn. From 
A.D. 350 to 361 the entire weight of 
imperial authority, supported by not a 
few ecclesiastics, went against the Nicene 
faith. Most of the Gothic tribes were 
won to Christianity by Arian evangelists : 
and it seemed as though the whole Ger- 
manic race would accept their teaching. 
But through various influences, notably 
the conversion of Clovis, King of the 
Franks, the traditional faith triumphed ; 
with the results noted above. 

In spite of this loyalty to the great 
central doctrine of the deity of Christ, the 
whole Church, in East and West, sank 
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during many centuries into deep and 
deeper corruption. And in this dark- 
ness the other central doctrine of the 
Gospel, viz. Salvation by Faith, although 
nobly asserted by the most revered 
teachers in the West, e.g. by Augustine 
and Bernard, was seriously overshadowed 
in the common life of the Church. But 
the light shone forth again by the re- 
discovery and bold announcement of this 
great doctrine by Luther and others. 
So sudden and strong was the outburst 
of spiritual life thus evoked that the 
Church of the West was rent into two 
divisions of those who accepted this 
teaching and formed themselves into new 
religious communities, and those who, 
accepting a measure of reform, held 
fast to their ancient allegiance to the 
See of Rome. 

More than two centuries later, in 
England, in a time of spiritual declension, 
a torch, lighted at Luther’s lamp, was 
held up, and the nation was aroused, by 
a proclamation, by the Wesleys and their 
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companions, of the same doctrine of a 
free, full, and present Salvation by Faith. 
Similar teaching has again and again 
been followed by later revivals, up to our 
own day. Thus, throughout the Chris- 
tian era, the N.T. doctrine of the Son 
of God has been held fast by the various 
Christian communities: and the doc- 
trine of salvation through faith, for all 
who believe, has been the chief instru- 
ment of aggressive and successful Chris- 
tian work. All this proves the immense 
value of Church History, as a confirma- 
tion of the teaching of the New Testament, 
and an important element of theological 
education. 

With this vital Gospel truth, errors soon 
(cp. Gal. i. 6-9, Col. ii. 8) began to mingle. 
As examples, I quote four remarkable 
cases. 

1. In the early centuries, the Churches 
founded by the Apostles held together as 
a Christian brotherhood. Into this com- 
munity newly-planted Churches were re- 
ceived. But, from various causes, dis- 
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sensions arose: and other communities 
were formed outside of, and in rivalry to, 
the original brotherhood. As_ existing 
everywhere, and holding the same faith, 
this last was called the Catholic Church 
in distinction from local communities 
separated from it. It was easy for the 
Churches which traced their origin to 
lineal descent from the Apostles to believe 
that to them only belonged the blessings 
of the New Covenant. This belief was 
strengthened by the early decay of these 
separated communities. The earliest and 
most conspicuous expression of this 
thought is found in the writings of Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage from A.D. 248 to 258. 
He supports this claim to monopoly by 
appeal to the story of the revolt of Korah ; 
thus claiming for the pastors of the 
Church the prerogatives given in Ex. 
XXVii. 21, XXVill. 43, xxix. 28, Num. xvi. 
4-I1, 40, to the family of Aaron. 

This claim has no foundation in the 
New Testament; where, e.g. Rom. xii. I, 
1 Pet. ii. 5, 9, the honour of priesthood, 
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subordinate to the supreme priesthood 
of Christ, is given to all who put faith 
in Him; and no word is said suggesting _ 
any other priesthood. This baseless claim, 
disproved by the evident blessing of God — 
on various independent Christian com- 
munities, has continued to our day, as a 
serious element of discord among the 
followers of Christ. 

2. Overlooking the difference between 
the baptism of an unconscious infant 
and one whose baptism is a confession of 
personal faith, Augustine assumes that, 
while a baptized infant is saved, those 
dying unbaptized are lost. He thus intro- 
duces an element altogether alien from 
the teaching of the New Testament and 
destitute of any foundation there or 
elsewhere ; viz. inward blessing following 
necessarily an outward rite even in an 
unconscious infant. On these different 
fates of infants alike unconscious, Augus- 
tine founds the strange doctrine that the 
salvation of one man and the eternal 
destruction of another depend only on 
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the mysterious will of God: see his 
Reproof and Grace, ch. 18. This last 
doctrine, but not Augustine’s teaching 
about baptism, was strongly asserted 
by Calvin; e.g. in his Institutes, bk. iii. 
23: ‘‘Whom God passes by, He repro- 
bates; and from no other cause than 
His determination to exclude them from 
the inheritance which He predestines for 
His children. . . . The obstinate are not 
converted because God exerts not that 
mightier grace of which He is not desti- 
' tute if He chose to display it.’’? So else- 
where frequently. This strange error is 
a perversion of the great truth, nobly 
asserted by Augustine, that salvation is, 
from beginning to completion, a work of 
God and an accomplishment of a divine 
purpose, that we should never have 
begun to seek Him if He had not first 
sought us, and that every victory over 
sin is God’s gift to us and work in us. 
This serious error, repellent to all sense 
of justice and of the universal love of 
God, lived on far into the nineteenth 
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century. The important truth just men- 
tioned as associated with it recommended 
it to many devout men and women: and 
their adhesion was strengthened by the 
imperfect grasp of the above truth by 
some who rejected the teaching of Calvin. 
But it received a strong protest from 
Arminius in Holland, who died in a.p. 
1609 ; and a mortal blow in England from 
Wesley and his companions; and is now 
nearly extinct. See my Manual, p. 326 ff. 

3. Another belief destitute of adequate 
proof, yet prevalent in all Churches from 
the time of Tertullian, about A.D. 200, 
until recent years, was the assertion that 
those condemned in the Day of Judgment, 
will suffer for endless ages torments as 
awful as the agony caused by fire to 
living bodies. This terrible doctrine, 
which goes far beyond the language of 
the Bible, was prompted by a laudable 
desire to deter men from sin. But the 
quickened moral sense which revolted 
against the above teaching of Calvin has 
silenced also this doctrine. Unfortu- 
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nately, in many pulpits, no better teaching 
has taken its place: and an unworthy 
silence reigns touching the doom of the 
lost, a solemn topic frequent on the lips 
of Christ and throughout the New Testa- 
ment. It is all-important, where error 
is disproved, to state plainly the alterna- 
tive truth. In this case, this has not 
been done. 

4. Another doctrine, closely related to 
the foregoing, and utterly destitute of 
any support direct or indirect in the 
Bible or elsewhere, is Plato’s teaching 
that ‘‘ every soul is immortal,’’ meaning 
thereby that every human soul, good or 
bad, will think and feel for endless ages. 
This theory, Plato made a foundation for 
the important truth of retribution beyond 
death for all actions good and bad in 
the present life. For the same reason, 
it was accepted, after they came under 
Greek rule, by many Jews; also by 
Tertullian and Augustine, under whose 
influence it became almost universal 
among Christians. It is still the accepted 
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belief of many. A presumptive proof of 
its baselessness is that in nearly all books 
on Eschatology and Systematic Theology 
it is either passed over in silence, or is 
asserted with more or less confidence 
but without any proof from the Bible 
or valid proof of any kind. Had there 
been such proof, it would certainly have 
been given. In the Bible, the only im- 
mortality, or life beyond the grave, is the 
blessed life of the righteous. 

The seriousness of this unproved asser- 
tion is that it leaves open only one 
alternative conceivable to us, viz. either 
endless suffering and the endless per- 
manence of evil, which our moral sense 
repudiates, or the ultimate salvation of 
all men. Thus by closing a door which 
the Bible leaves open, the prevalent belief 
in the Immortality of the Soul directly 
supports Universalism, a doctrine far 
removed from the ‘“ destruction,’”’ like 
that of chaff, weeds, and fruitless branches 
‘‘ cast into the fire,’ of which we read 
so much in the New Testament, 
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The only safeguard against error, so 
apt to cling to all human conceptions of 
truth, even the most sacred, is a con- 
sciousness of this ever-present danger ; 
and a careful testing of the foundation 
of our faith, by tracing all our beliefs 
to the recorded words of Christ, or to the 
expositions of them by the writers of 
the New Testament. To separate the 
chaff from the wheat is specially obli- 
gatory on the pastors set to feed and guard 
the Flock of Christ. This sifting is not 
easy, and apparently not always safe. 
For some errors are embalmed in helpful 
truth, and others are linked with impor- 
tant material interests, apt to warp our 
judgment or at least to impose silence. 

The consequence is that again and 
again the leaders of the Church, to whom 
others look for guidance, have in defence 
of the traditional belief, defended error, 
or at least have hindered its exposure 
and thus hindered progressive religious 
thought and the spread of truth. Loyalty 
to Him who ‘came into the world in 
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order that He might bear witness to 
the truth,’’ and said ‘‘I am the Truth,’’ 
binds us to use our utmost efforts to 
learn the truth as accurately and fully 
as we can, and to make it known to 
others, assured that He is abundantly 
able to repay whatever difficulty or loss 
is involved in the effort. This obligation 
rests specially on the appointed teachers 
in our colleges and universities. The 
apostolic pattern is 2 Cor. iv. 2: ‘not 
using with guile the word of God, but 
by the manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science before God.”’ 

In spite of these errors, the traditional 
teaching common to all Churches has 
been an infinite blessing. It has set 
before the people, in the Bible read and 
expounded, in sacred symbols, in creeds 
and catechisms, and in religious literature, 
in forms which they could more or less 
clearly understand, the reality of our 
Father in heaven, and the infinite love 
which moved Him to send His Only- 
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begotten Son into the world, to teach 
and suffer and die, in order that every 
one who believes in Him may have for- 
giveness of sins and eternal life. This 
teaching survived the break-up of the 
ancient civilisation, finding refuge in 
the darkest days in Churches and monas- 
teries : and in more favourable times it 
burst forth to enlighten and save the 
world. The result is seen in the vast 
superiority of the Christian nations to- 
day, as compared with all others. 

The deplorable contentions which have 
done so much to hinder the progress of 
the Kingdom of God have been caused 
chiefly by the errors which, through 
human fallibility, have mingled with the 
truth of the Gospel, and have thus caused 
antagonism between those who have 
discovered the errors and those who 
clung fast to their earlier beliefs. The 
result has been permanent division. The 
contentions cannot be silenced or the 
division safely removed by authority 
For, where there is honest doubt, authori- 
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tative decision is merely an attempt to 
prohibit thought. Healthy unity can be 
attained only by discovery of the truth 
underlying the conflicting opinions. The 
only safe path to the truth is a diligent 
search for it, and for each student to 
place the results of his own search, with- 
out reserve, before his fellow disciples, 
and to listen respectfully to their judg- 
ment. 3 

In theological discussion, DoGMA holds 
a large place. The meaning of this word 
demands careful examination. 

The word dogma is a transliteration of 
a Greek word used in Lk. ii. 1, Acts xvil. 
7 for edicts of Augustus or Cesar, as the 
Roman emperor was called; and in 
Acts xvi. 4 for the formulated decision of 
the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem, 
as described in ch. xv. 22-29, where we 
read that ‘it seemed good (cdo€ev) to 
the apostles and elders,’’ etc. The same 
word is used in Eph. ii. 15, Col. ii. 14 for 
the commandments of the Jewish Law. 
It is also used by Plutarch and others for 
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the formulated opinions of the Greek 
philosophers. In all these cases the word 
represents one root idea, viz. that which, 
right or wrong, wise or foolish, seems 
good to some one; especially to those 
who, as rulers or teachers, claim some 
sort of authority. It thus combines the 
ideas of authority and formulated state- 
ment. 

This being so, the word dogma suitably 
describes the Creeds which embody, in 
careful language, the doctrinal decisions 
of the early Councils of the undivided 
Church, especially that of Nicza, and 
the modified form of it which now goes 
by the name of the Nicene Creed; also 
the Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent, the Anglican Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion, and the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. As so used, the word 
denotes a formulated statement claiming 
to be accepted as true, not because of 
argument adduced, but because of the 
authority asserting it. Or, apart from 
any claim to implicit acceptance theo- 
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logical dogma may be understood to 
include all formulated statements em- 
bodying Christian teaching approved either 
by the early undivided Church or by 
any modern Christian communities. To 
limit the word to this meaning seems to 
me much better than to use it more 
loosely as synonymous with Systematic 
or Doctrinal Theology. 

The dogmas, even of the early undivided 
Church, cannot be accepted as infallible 
witnesses of the teaching of Christ. For 
we have no proof, in the promises of 
Christ or elsewhere, that such councils 
are incapable of error. Yet the voice 
of the early Church is a testimony of a 
witness claiming highest respect. As 
matter of fact, the creeds of the early 
councils agree in the main with the 
teaching of the New Testament. 

Moreover, the declarations about doc- 
trine of later Churches are of great value © 
as an expression of Christian opinion. 
Indeed, even statements we are com- 
pelled to reject are sometimes of no small 
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use. For error becomes more evident 
when formulated: and widely spread 
errors nearly always are associated with 
elements of truth ; sometimes with truth 
overlooked by some who avoid the errors. 
On the other hand, although the student 
may at first be puzzled by conflicting 
opinions of different Christian commun- 
ities, he will soon rejoice to find under- 
neath these differences a broad foundation 
of agreement about the central truths of 
Christianity. This agreement is a further 
confirmation that the teaching of the 
New Testament is from Christ, and is 
essential truth. As an aid to its dis- 
covery, the dogmas of the Church and 
the Churches are of great value. In the 
main, they confirm wonderfully the results 
of our own study of the Sacred Records, 
and thus strengthen our faith. 

The last century witnessed a progress 
in Theology and religious thought not less 
valuable than that in Natural Science. 
The libraries of the Nearer East have been 
searched, and many valuable ancient 
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copies of the books of the Bible have been 
found. These have been carefully ex- 
amined and compared, and some of them 
published; with the happy result that 
we know now, with an intelligent certainty 
impossible a hundred years ago, what 
the Sacred Writers actually wrote. The 
languages of the Bible are understood 
now much better than they were then. 
Patient and careful efforts to trace the 
writers’ line of thought and to catch 
their fuller meaning have shed welcome 
light on the sacred page: and in a 
measure unthought of till our days, the 
results of sacred scholarship have been 
placed, at small cost, within reach of all 
readers. 

This careful examination of the Bible 
has produced abundant and great and 
good results. On the whole, it has 
strongly confirmed the historical faith 
of the Church, i.e. those important ele- 
ments common to the various Christian 
communities; and has removed some 
sources of theological discord, e.g. those 
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elements of Calvin’s teaching against 
which Arminius protested. It has ban- 
ished from the pulpit repulsive and un- 
warranted pictures of the torments of 
the lost, so common in our fathers’ day. 
But it has modified our conception of the 
authority of the Bible. Our fathers ac- 
cepted all its statements, especially those 
bearing on religion and morals, as infal- 
libly true. This theory of inerrancy has 
been disproved by more careful examina- 
tion of the sacred documents. But this 
examination has revealed in them, amid 
marks of imperfection and error, espe- 
cially in the Old Testament, decisive 
evidence, evoking rational certainty, both 
in facts and doctrines, touching all that 
we need to know. This sufficient evi- 
dence reveals to us in these sacred records 
the guiding Hand of God. And it has 
saved us from the need of replying to 
objections, moral and historical, to which, 
under the discarded theory of infallible 
inspiration, there was no satisfactory 
answer. 
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A review of the progress of religious 
thought during the long ages gone by 
fills us with gratitude and hope. We 
remember how, amid prevalent idolatry, 
the prophets of Israel walked and talked 
with the Holy One of Israel, and how 
the Greek philosophers found time, in 
the twilight of the dawn of civilisation, 
to ponder the mystery of the universe 
and of life. We notice the immense 
impulse to religious thought which fol- 
lowed the appearance of Christ, and the 
strange developments in succeeding ages, 
down to our own day. To the careless 
onlooker, these may seem to be only a 
chaos of contending opinions and sects. 
But the various Christian communities 
are nearer together to-day, both in 
opinions and co-operation, than ever 
before. And, amid many divisions, we 
note everywhere a longing for unity. 

The one safe path towards unity is an 
earnest and humble search for the Truth, 
i.e. for the reality underlying conflicting 
opinions ; a search prompted and guided 
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by a consciousness of the infinite value 
of that for which we seek. In this 
search, we have a divine Helper in the 
Spirit of the Truth, Himself a ray of the 
uncreated and personal Light, promised 
to us by Him who said, ‘‘ I am the Truth,”’ 
as One who ‘will lead’’ His disciples 
‘‘into all the Truth.” This promise is a 
guarantee that no sincere theologian will 
labour in vain as a seeker for, and guide 
to, the unity we all desire. 

We have nothing to fear from the 
most searching investigation. For, if 
conducted on right lines, it will lead us 
towards the truth: and to know the 
truth is ever for man’s highest good. 
But we must recognize the limits of our 
knowledge, and the many secret influences 
which tend to warp our judgments. 

Especially we need to hold an even 
balance between the theological tradi- 
tions of the past and fresh evidence. Just 
as the secular lessons learnt in childhood 
have been confirmed, or modified, or 
added to, by the experiences of later life, 
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so must we sift carefully the grounds of 
our religious beliefs, knowing that all 
error obscures and weakens the truths 
with which it is apt to mingle, and 
assured that whatever truth man most 
needs to know is within reach of every 
patient and sincere seeker, and is well 
worth whatever the search may cost. 
There is no greater need to-day than for 
a careful and thorough investigation of 
the contents and credentials of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Of such study, the benefits are mani- 
fold. In all ages, to devout men and 
women of all degrees of education, the 
careful reading of the Bible has been an 
abundant means of spiritual blessing and 
growth. From the sacred page, and in 
the silent courts of this Temple of Truth, 
they have heard the voice of a Father in 
heaven. Even on its surface are flowers 
and fruit beautiful and nourishing. And 
their beauty and value increase in pro- 
portion to the closeness of our mental 
contact with the thoughts of the sacred 
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writers. We thus contemplate with in- 
creasing clearness and width of vision 
the mind of God and the eternal realities 
of which He is Himself infinitely the 
greatest. This beatific vision is the su- 
preme goal and reward of sacred scholar- 
ship. 


CHAPTER XIII 


REVIEW AND SUGGESTIONS 


WE have now found two great sources 
of information about the Unseen Realities 
and about God, two channels through 
which He has revealed to men Himself 
and the Unseen Future, viz. Nature and 
Christ. Of these, the former includes 
the material universe around us and the 
intelligent and moral life of men within 
us. In Christ we have found One who 
took His place in time, and exerted a 
moulding influence on all succeeding ages. 
Thus both Natural Science and History 
become departments of Sacred Scholar- 
ship. 

Natural Science, by discovering and 
acknowledging its own limits, silently 
points to matters greater than those 
within its ken. Just so, a map of Holland 
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frontier. Of this contribution of Science 
to Theology, the quotation on p. 9 is a 
good example. Its results are embodied 
in Scientific Literature. But its real 
value can be learnt only by actual con- 
tact with the facts of Nature. Acquaint- 
ance with any branch of Natural Science 
is also of great value to a theologian as a 
pattern of methods of research much 
more accurate and thorough than those 
of many books on Theology. 

Theological results derived from even 
a rudimentary observation of nature find 
interesting expression in ancient Gentile 
literature, in which we read the thoughts 
about God and the Future of men who 
lived long before Christ was born and 
far from the nation which was awaiting 
His appearance. This literature points 
more or less clearly to an intelligent 
Creator and still more clearly to retribu- 
tion beyond death ; but says little about 
God as a Helper and Saviour, and still less 
about a loving Father in heaven. It 
thus fails to supply our deepest needs. 
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This need, Christ supplies. Documen- 
tary evidence affords decisive proof that 
He announced pardon of sins for all who 
put faith in Him, and a new life breathed 
into them'by the Spirit of God ; and that 
He pointed to His own approaching death 
as the mysterious means of this salva- 
tion. He thus adds greatly to our know- 
ledge of God by revealing His infinite 
love ; and still further by speaking about 
Himself in terms which imply in God 
eternal companionship, order, harmony, 
and mutual love. 

In the Christian documents, we find 
many references to the literature and 
history of the nation in which Christ 
was born: and this literature gives 
expression to a knowledge of God im- 
mensely superior to that of any other 
ancient nation. The revelation thus re- 
corded is the dawn of a new day in 
human thought and life; a necessary 
preparation for the Gospel of Christ. 
Only in its light can we understand His 
teaching. We have thus three stages in 
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the knowledge of God, viz. Gentile, Jewish, 
Christian. 

All this determines the correct method 
of theological research. That which we 
most need to know, we can learn only in 
the School of Christ, i.e. only by repro- 
ducing His teaching as reflected in the 
memory and thought of His earliest 
followers and preserved for us in the 
Books of the New Testament. These are 
the primary text-books of Christian theo- 
logy. Its only safe method is a careful 
consecutive study of these Sacred Records, 
from beginning to end, again and again. 

For the order of study, I suggest to 
begin with the First Gospel, noticing 
throughout the facts recorded and their 
religious significance ; and especially the 
moral and religious teaching. As we 
pass along, there will rise before us, with 
increasing definiteness, One who wins 
our lowly homage and complete con- 
fidence; and a new Ideal of human 
excellence, which becomes to us hence- 
forth the Law of our life. From this first 
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great lesson, we may pass to the Fourth 
Gospel, noting carefully, both in facts 
and teaching, points of similarity and 
difference. This second lesson lifts us 
to a higher level, and gives us a still more 
wonderful vision of the Only-begotten 
Son and of His relation to His Father in 
heaven ; with the all-important addition 
of the great doctrine of eternal life for 
every one who puts faith in Him. 

Thus prepared by two very different 
memoirs of Christ, we may pass to the 
Ep. to the Romans, in which we have an 
orderly logical statement of the Gospel 
of Christ, of undoubted authorship, from 
the greatest of the Apostles of Christ, a 
man well known to us from his letters 
and from a contemporary narrative. It 
is the earliest and infinitely the most 
valuable work on Systematic Theology; 
setting before us in their mutual relation 
the various elements in Christ’s message 
to men, a pattern and framework for all 
subsequent research. 

Into this frame we can easily fit the 
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teaching of Christ recorded in the Gospels. 
The principles of morality asserted in 
the First Gospel and especially in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the retribu- 
tion of the Day of Judgment, are re- 
asserted and receive practical application 
to Jews and Gentiles in Rom. i. 18-iii. 20, 
where all men alike are brought guilty 
and silent before the bar of God. On 
the other hand, the great doctrines of 
eternal life for all who believe in Christ, 
in Jno. iii. 16, etc., their reception as 
children of God, in ch. i. 12, 13, 1 Jno. 
iii, 10, v. I-5, and the promise of the 
Holy Spirit in Jno. vii. 39, xiv. 17, etc., 
are reproduced and developed in Rom. i. 
BOvmt7,) ib 20-31 i. 7, Vi, 22;° 23) Vill. 
14-21; and again in Acts xili. 38, 30, 
xxvi. 18. This close correspondence, un- 
derlying many differences in thought and 
phrase, between this certainly genuine 
letter of Paul and these reported speeches 
on one hand, and the Fourth Gospel on 
the other, leave no room for doubt that 
in them we have the actual teaching of 
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Christ, or a legitimate development of it. 
And this inference receives strong con- 
firmation from the moral teaching of 
the Synoptic Gospels. For, apart from 
the salvation by faith announced by 
John and Paul, the moral ideal depicted 
in the First Gospel would be utterly 
beyond our reach. The same inference 
receives absolute verification in the moral 
and spiritual effects of this teaching in 
all Christian nations. 

In the other letters of Paul and 
other books of the New Testament, 
materials will be found for the erection, | 
on the foundation laid as suggested above, 
of a more comprehensive and developed 
theological structure. In this Sacred 
Library, the student will find all the 
documentary evidence needful for an 
intelligent and saving knowledge of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

An interesting counterpart and contrast 
to this study of the New Testament is a 
careful consecutive reading of the Old, 
taking in order the books from Genesis 
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to 2 Kings, and then Ezra and Nehemiah ; 
meanwhile reading along with 2 Kings 
and Ezra ivi. the books of contem- 
porary Prophets. The contrast between 
the Old and New Testaments will be a 
measure of the teaching of Christ: and 
the many points of contact will reveal 
the continuity of the Kingdom of God 
in all ages. 

For interpretation of this ancient evi- 
dence, the student will welcome and will 
need the help of modern scholars. Just 
so a tourist climbing the Alps needs a 
guide. But, as he climbs, he turns from 
the guide to contemplate for himself 
with his own eyes and thought, undis- 
turbed by the talk of others, the majesty 
of the giant mountains. It is a good 
rule, before opening a commentary, to 
read carefully the sacred text, and form 
a preliminary opinion about it; and 
then to turn to it again, after closing all 
modern books, in order by a final survey 
to gather up the results of our own 
mature thought. 
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Helpful theological research on the 
above lines is within reach of nearly all 
devout followers of Christ. An hour a 
week, of careful and systematic Bible 
study, concentrated for a time on one 
book, say the First Gospel, and supple-— 
mented by ten minutes a day for prayerful 
review of the weekly lesson, will produce 
marvellous results. The one text-book 
absolutely needful is a copy of the Re- 
vised Version of the Bible with marginal 
notes and references: but other good 
and helpful books can be had at small 
cost. The student should make and keep 
a list of proper names, find places on a 
map, ponder carefully and fix in the 
memory all moral and religious teaching, 
and constantly review past lessons. And 
week by week there will rise before his 
gladdened eyes, with increasing clearness, 
a vision of the Incarnate Son, and an 
ever-growing comprehension of His mes- 
sage to men, from one point of view. He 
will do well to pursue the same course 
with the Fourth Gospel, comparing it 
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with the First. The comparison will 
create a new perspective, from another 
point of view, and almost a new revela- 
tion. The arguments of Paul will present 
difficulties. But much will be plain and 
helpful: and to patient thought light 
will dawn even on difficult passages. 
Led on by this dawning light, thousands 
of the busiest men and women have 
found time, shorter or longer, amid the 
hum of business around, in forenoon or 
afternoon, or in the quiet of evening, or 
on Sunday, for Bible study; and have 
thus caught a radiance which has illu- 
mined the entire day and week. 

Upon the appointed shepherds of the 
Flock of Christ, a special responsibility 
rests in the matter of sacred scholarship. 
They are bound to seek pasture not only 
for themselves but for those under their 
charge, men, women, and children, with 
many and various needs and dangers. 
The commission of Christ in Mt. xxvili. 
20 is, ‘‘ Teaching them to keep all things 
so many as I have commanded you.” 
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This great commission has in all ages 
been very imperfectly discharged. 

The equipment needed is a wide and 
deep knowledge of Christ’s message to 
men: and this can be obtained only by 
careful and prolonged study of the sacred 
records. But if begun early and well 
directed, this is within reach of all. 
Christian pastors. Every one, as he 
approaches ordination, should map out 
for himself a course of ‘study extending 
over several years. Doubtless his pro- 
gramme will, through unforeseen causes, 
be from time to time modified ; and, we 
may hope, improved. But this is much 
better than mere desultory reading, which 
is always unsatisfactory. In each case, 
the course of study will be shaped and 
coloured by the students’ own tastes and 
aptitudes: and this variety will enrich 
the Church with different types of teach- 
ing. But certain broad principles are 
everywhere applicable. 

The programme must embrace a care- 
ful consecutive study of all the books of 
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the NEw TESTAMENT: for these are the 
only sources of the information we need. 
Next follows the OLD TESTAMENT, needful 
in order to reproduce the mental and 
spiritual environment of the writers of 
the New Testament and thus to make their 
words intelligible, and also revealing the 
long preparation for the Gospel of Christ. 
No Christian teacher can afford to be 
ignorant of the wonderful story of the 
CHURCH, especially of its chief turning- 
points, such as the Age of the Councils, 
the conversion of the Germanic races, 
the development of the Papacy, the Re- 
formation, and the Methodist Revival. 
Just as every thoughtful man learns from 
the failures and successes of his own 
past life, so may we learn all-important 
lessons from the story of the Church 
and the Churches in past ages. More- 
over, these lessons will provide valuable 
matter for the pulpit and Bible class. 
Since Theology contains much which 
is known to us only by consecrated reason- 
ing, the pastor needs to investigate care- 
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fully the processes of thought and the 
grounds of certainty and of moral obliga- 
tion, i.e. Mental and Moral Science, or 
PsycHoLocy and Etuics. To these must 
be added PHiLosopHy as defined on p. 3. 
For only in the Gospel do we find an 
explanation of the multitudinous pheno- 
mena of life: and we must learn to 
look at its various doctrines in the light 
of their bearing one upon another and 
upon whatever else we know, and of 
whatever else exists. In such study we 
need the help of the best teachers who 
have gone before us. In marking out 
such a course, the student will do well to 
seek guidance from experts in each branch. 

In addition to the above branches of 
knowledge specially needful for the theo- 
logian, no one who aims at influencing 
the higher thought of men can afford to 
overlook, as means of general culture, 
the great masterpieces of English litera- 
ture, in prose and verse. In these, well 
chosen, the weary worker will find the 
noblest recreation. Fortunately these 
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great classics are now placed, in dainty 
form, at small cost, within reach of all. 
The theological student will also find 
valuable help in the masterpieces of 
ancient Greece, among which I may 
mention the tragedies of Atschylus and 
Sophocles, some works of Plato, and 
especially the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle; and on a lower plane the 
philosophical writings of Cicero. Wethus 
come into contact with the best Gentile 
thought current in the days of the 
Apostles. 

It is to be hoped that, amid the many 
duties which press so heavily on the 
ablest men, there will ever be found some 
who will make theology the chief aim of 
lifelong research. Such are needful, not 
to defend as partizans the traditions of 
each one’s own community, but to sift 
and purify these traditions, to dispel the 
shadows of error which have obscured 
the truth, and thus to gain a clearer and 
broader and deeper view of the eternal 
realities. To such students we must look 
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for those who are to train the teachers of 
the Church : a task of infinite importance. 

One clear duty rests on all who know, 
or think they know, viz. to put their 
knowledge unreservedly before any in- 
quirer who seeks their help. This has 
not always been done even by those from 
whom we have most right to expect it. 
For this reticence, the limitation of the 
teacher’s own knowledge is no excuse. 
For all human knowledge is surrounded 
at a short distance by impenetrable mys- 
tery. Yet we know something: and the 
light we have is sufficient to guide us 
along a safe path. And, whatever light 
we have, we are bound to reflect to others. 

To this pursuit of the Truth, the whole 
of my long life has been devoted. With 
what success, others will judge. But I 
know by experience the pleasantness of 
the path I have trodden and the rich 
pastures into which the guiding hand 
of God has led me; and I gladly com- 
mend it to others. 
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